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Ir we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as 
regards the physical, mechanical and intellectual force of nations, 
we find nothing to compare with the United States in this pres- 


ent year of 1895. At the same time, we see that the wealth of 
the American people surpasses that of any other nation, past or 
present. It may be a subject for legitimate pride, although, per- 
haps, a profound philosopher would be able to show that it is 
merely the result of circumstances ; indeed, there may not be 
wanting impartial critics who would go so far as to assert that 
Americans might have turned to greater advantage the elements 
at their disposal. Meantime, I venture no further than to lay 
down the statistical facts, which are undoubtedly of the highest 
importance in the history of the human race. 

The physical and mechanical power which has enabled a com- 
munity of wood-cutters and farmers to become in less than 100 
years the greatest nation in the world, is the aggregate of the 
strong arms of men and women, aided by horse-power, machinery 
and steam-power, applied to the useful arts and sciences of every- 
day life. The power that traces a furrow in the prairie, sows the 
seed, reaps and threshes the ripe grain; the power that converts 
wheat into flour, that weaves wool or cotton into textile stuffs 


and garments; the power that lifts the mineral from the bowels 
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of the earth, that forges iron and constructs railroads ; the power 
that builds up towns and cities: in a word, whatever force is 
directed for the production, conveyance or distribution of the 
necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life, may be measured at each 
national census with almost the same precision as that with which 
the astronomer indicates the distances of the heavenly bodies. 
The working-power of an able-bodied male adult is three hundred 
foot-tons daily, that of a horse three thousand, and of steam 
horse-power four thousand. On this basis we find that the work- 
ing-power of the United States was at various dates approximately 
us follows : 








Millions of foot-tons daily. Foot-tons 
a CO — -—-——_- ——-~, daily per 
Year. Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. inhabitant. 

ae 753 3.300 240 4,293 446 
Bt éeccesce . 1,466 12,900 3,040 17,346 1,020 
BPeccoccesene 2.885 22,200 14,000 39,005 1,240 
1880.......... 4,450 35,600 36,340 77,390 1,545 
errr 6,406 55,200 67,700 129,306 1,910 


The working-power, or number of foot-tons daily per inhabit- 
ant, has almost doubled since 1840, and the absolute effective 
force of the American people is now more than three times what 
it was in 1860. Of the three great elements of energy above 
enumerated that which shows the most rapid growth is steam- 
power, which consists of three classes, viz.: 


Horse-power of steam. 
, 








’ <r eee seater =, 

1840. 1860. 1880. 1895. 
ere bibidadanieeaeude 360,000 800,000 2,186,000 3,940,000 
DPURMIRNOUD. sccnnncceccecasesennsccseces 200,000 1,800,009 5,700,000 10,800,000 
SID 6 a0 wonndc e0cces. esanse .... 200,000 90,000 1,200,000 2,200,000 
Ws ddncncaniisnceccuccaneieess: 500 760,000 3,500,000 9,086,000 16,940,000 


In the above statement, the ‘‘ fixed” horse-power employed in 
mines and factories in L880 is according to the census returns; 
the same item cannot be precisely ascertained for the other years, 
but if it existed in proportion to the number of operatives, as 
may be fairly supposed, it wasas shownabove. More than three- 
fourths of the total steam-power of the Union is employed for 
traction purposes, on railways and in steamboats, which is not 
surprising when we remember that the area of activity is as_ vast 
as Europe, and that the merchandise transported by rail in the 
United States is shown by official returns to be double the amount 
of land-carriage (at least by railway) of all the other nations of 
the earth ccllectively. If we would compare the energy or work- 
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ing-power of the United States with that of other nations, the 
following table would suffice to show it at a glance : 
Millions of foot-tons daily. 





Foot-tons 


in 
oa Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. per inhabitant. 
United States... 6,406 200 67,700 129,306 1,940 
Great Britain. 3,210 6,100 46,800 56,110 1,470 
Germany..... -». 4,280 11,500 29,800 45,580 902 
ree 9,600 21,600 34,580 910 
pee 3.410 9,900 $,200 22,510 560 
See 2,570 4,020 4,800 11,390 380 
Wisasedeseeus 1,540 5,500 3,60 11,640 590 


Here we see that the United States possess almost as much 
energy as Great Britain, Germany and France collectively, and 
that the ratio falling to each American is more than what two 
Frenchmen or Germans have at their disposal. Moreover, the 
military armaments which keep in forced idleness 4,000,000 men 
in Europe are happily unknown in the United States. It is not 
merely that European nations are deprived of the labor, skill and 
exertions of 4,000,000 men in the prime of life; they have also to 
set apart 1,000,000 workers of the agricultural and industrial 
classes to feed and clothe the standing armies and defray the cost 
of artillery, war-vessels, etc. Thus the average of productive 
energy in France, Germany, England, etc., is much less than ap- 
pears in the above statement. Again, if we consider the labor- 
saving appliances in the United States, we see the perfection of 
agricultural and other machinery. Take, for example, the reaping 
machine commonly used in the Western States, which will cut 
and bind grain at the rate of forty-five minutes per acre. On this 
point it may be well to compare the production of grain and meat 
in various countries with the number of hands employed in agricul- 
ture in 1890: 





Tons of Product per hand. 
Hands - A ~ on —~ 
employed. Grain Meat. Grain, bush. Meat, lbs. 
8,760,000 76,600,000 4,830,090 350 1,230 
2,469,000 7,330.000 1,140,000 119 1,099 
- 6,910,000 16,900,000 1,290,000 98 350 
--- 8,120, 15,100,000 1,370,000 75 380 
. 10,680,000 17,100.000 1,080,000 64 230 
00,000 5,300,000 360,000 39 150 





An ordinary farm-hand in the United States raises as much 
grain as three in England, four in France, five in Germany, or 
six in Austria, which shows what an enormous waste of labor 
occurs in Europe, because farmers are not possessed of the same 
mechanical appliances as in the United States. In order to 
make the comparison of labor more exact, I may be permitted to 
reduce all farm products to the common denominator of grain, 
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by supposing ten pounds of meat or two gallons of wine to be 
equal to a bushel, and then the account will stand thus: 


Bushels of grain per hand. 





- —_—_— 


United States............ — SF Oe a Ee ib 
United Kingdom......... oe). Eee 97 


While the above is the general result for the United States, as 
compared with other countries, Mr. Atkinson in his book on the 
Distribution of Products shows that, in some of the Western 
States, the labor of one man, during three hundred days in the 
year, is equivalent to the production of 4,500 bushels of wheat, 
while the eutting, threshing, milling and conveyance to market 
represent the annual labor of three other men. Thus four men 
can produce and deliver to the bakers as much flour as will feed 
a thousand persons, at twelve ounces of bread daily, for a whole 
year. In other words, one man can feed two hundred and fifty, 
whereas in Europe one man feeds only thirty persons. Nor can 
we hope for a better state of things in Europe soon. So dense is 
the ignorance of most men, even among the educated classes, 
that they are convinced that all labor-saving appliances are an 
evil, and that the more persons there are employed to do any 
given work the better. 

The * ‘ellectual power of the Great Republic is in harmony 
with the industrial and mechanical. The census of 1890 showed 
that eighty-seven per cent. of the total population over ten years 
of age could read and write. It may be fearlessly asserted that 
in the history of the human race no nation ever before possessed 
41,000,000 instructed citizens. European states have certainly 
made efforts to diffuse popular instruction, and with consider- 
able success, but Americans have left them far behind in gener- 
ous and wise-minded expenditure on education, as may be seen 
in the following table : 


Annu?! school expenditure, Dollars per inhabitant. 
SE NR. cn cciecsecesece ..+. $156,000,000 2.40 
a nding tae ebieeee ie 48,000,000 1.30 
ED oontnseeees Savatsacinieh -.. 31,000,000 0.80 
Pi cdnianschumnsenéuss -+++« 26,000,000 0.50 
tte telb dudinbGcnetie ma wudadd 12,000,' 00 0.30 
SE shh dated vik std aiee aaah emsinn 7,000,000 0,25 


The highest European standard is that of Great Britain, but 
the average American pays twice as much as the Englishman to 
endow his fellow-countryman with the blessings of popular in- 
struction. From the earliest time Americans have been solicitous 
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in this particular. The contemporaries of Washington and 
Franklin were conscious that ** Knowledge is Power,” and felt 
that in building up a nation which was destined before long to 
take a foremost place in the world, the schoolmaster would have 
to play the most important part. Hence they spared no pains to 
make the school system as liberal and efficient as possible, and 
the results have fully corresponded to the well-directed efforts of 
each successive generation. We cannot measure intellectual force 
as we do the horse power of steam engines, but we can compare 
the Post Office returns with those of the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, viz.: 


Letters, ete., per inhabitant yearly. 








United States .... .. 110 Germany + eee 53 France einiseni: Te 
Swi'zerland............ 74 DE. iccetcaneeuaen 49 Austria .... a 
Great Britain....... .. 60 ee 40 ET wadxacetwia A 





In this regard the United States are much ahead of all other 
nations. 

If the physical development of the Great Republic in the last 
seventy years has been stupendous the growth of wealth has been 
still more marvellous. ‘The results of the census at various 
periods showed thus: 


Census. Millions of dollars. Dollars per inhabitant 
Se ee OOOO CCe Secocccccs 1 960 20) 
re ee ee een 3.910 230 
BE. K0cecedeeseeeosessenedes 6st Gnene-cneuee 16,160 514 
DN cakain. ais pubcninkncuenewa tmieaninteatone 43,042 870 
PE shtinetsene asus rinsceeneesakdadinabeuuen 65,037 1,039 


The above table from first to last comprises a span of seventy 
years, the ordinary length of human life. In the first interval 
of twenty years the amount of wealth doubled, in the second it 
quadrupled, but in subsequent years the rate of geometrical pro- 
gression was much less, although the increase of wealth per head 
was unprecedented. The following table shows the average an- 
nual growth of wealth and the accumulation per head: 


iaiiniea Dollars 

val increase. er inhabit ° 
a :cunewcncusiineninn pian pasions $97,500,000 . 7 10 = 
Mr caccassuawisimisaneetwaneueneeunis eee 612.50 .000 25.50 
DE cetergntienh nhs soscpyeunbweawemmenes 1,274,100.000 34.30 
Pindaviientenwascd siete Skenaeds 2,139,500,000 37.9) 


The average annual increment from 1821 to 1890 was nine 
hundred and one millions of dollars, equal to twenty-nine dollars 
per head of the mean population over the whole period. Much 
as critics may cavil at the results of the census of wealth, and 
say that such figures are efforts of the imagination, we have the 
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strongest internal evidence of their correctness. In an essay read 
by me at Bath before the British Association of Science in Sep- 
tember, 1888, the following passage occurred: 

«‘The American census of 1890 will probably show an accum- 
ulated wealth of 67,200 millions of dollars (fourteen milliards 
sterling) in the United States.” 

The actual result of the census was three per cent. less, name- 
ly, 65,037 millions, but the enumerators omitted public lands, 
for which a valuation of one dollar per acre would bring up the 
total of national wealth to 66,336 millions, or a fraction over one 
per cent. less than my estimate. American wealth exceeds that 
of Great Britain by thirty-five per cent., but the ratio per inhabi- 
tant is less. The following table shows approximately the average 
of wealth to population in various countries: 


Dollars per head. 
= 





United States......... BARD Meliand.......ccccecece ' fer 630 
Great Britain......... Be BOR. escs cocceces i ME ::+ sebinbavedene 480 
eee BLEED GERERORT...cccccccccces TED BUBETIA..cccccccccece +. M5 


It will be seen that in comparison with population the wealth 
of the United States is by no means wonderful, the ratio per 
head being surpassed in three countries of Europe, but we must 
bear in mind that, from the showing of a preceding table, ninety- 
four cent. of American wealth has been created and accumulated 
since 1840. The new wealth added during a single generation— 
that is, in the period of thirty years between 1860 and 1890—was 
no less than forty-nine milliards of dollars, which sum is one mil- 
liard over the total wealth of Great Britain. The accumulation 
during the decade ending 1890 averaged eleven cents daily per 
inhabitant, and we have no reason to suppose that it will be less 
during the current decade. This would mean a daily increment 
of seven million dollars, and the next census at this rate would 
show the wealth of the Union to be ninety milliards, or a little 
more than double what it was in 1880. If we would classify the 
whole wealth of the Union under two heads, urban and rural, the 
result at different dates would be as follows : 





Millions, Percentage of total. 

A a—-: an ->- -_ 

Urban, Rural. Total. Urban, Rural. 
eer ce oa 3,967 7,136 44.4 55.6 
eo 8,180 7,980 16,160 50.6 49.4 
Dinévvsuseediseceseseases 15,155 8,900 24,055 63.0 37.0 
Si nke6swenawenenerenenes 31,538 12,104 43,642 72.2 27.8 
Pesitesssebeease: watene 49,055 15,982 65,037 75.4 24.6 
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In the above table rural wealth is the aggregate of the value 
of lands, cattle, and implements at each census; the rest is 
urban. We find that rural or agricultural wealth has only quad- 
rupled in forty years, while urban has multiplied sixteenfold. 
This would seem to point to the conclusion that farming has not 
been so profitable as commerce, manufactures, banking, railways, 
and other pursuits. But it is to be observed that in late years 
the increase of urban population has been much greater than that 
of rural, and that the number of hands engaged in agriculture is 
by no means comparable with that of persons engaged in city or 
town life. The following table shows the increase of wealth per 
head in the two great classes that make up the American people: 


Yearly accumulation. Dollars per 


Period. Number of workers. Millions of dollars. worker yearly. 
oe ——-_-~ ) ray ae, ’ <page a 
Urban. Rural. Total. Urban. Rural. Total. Urban. Rural. 
1851-60...... 11,216,000 3,820,000 15,026,000 501 401 902 44.70 5. 
1861-70...... 14,462,000 5,133,000 19,595,000 698 92 790 48.30 17.90 
1871-80 ..... 18 183.0 0 6,797,000 24,980,000 1,638 320 1,958 90.00 47.10 
1881-90...... 23,905,000 8,215,000 32,120,000 1,752 388 2,140 73.30 47.30 


Before 1860 the accumulation of wealth for each rural worker 
was much greater than that corresponding to persons of the urban 
classes. Between 1860 and 1870 the farming interests, especially 
in the Southern States, suffered so severely by reason of the war 
that the increase per head fell below eighteen dollars yearly, but 
during the last twenty years the increment of rural wealth has 
been almost uniform at forty-seven dollars per head per annum of 
the number of rural workers. Looking back to 1870 we find that 
since that year the accumulation of wealth among urban workers 
has averaged eighty-two dollars per annum, or seventy-three per 
cent. more than among rural workers, which suffices to explain 
the influx of population into towns and cities. The increase of 
urban wealth has been accompanied by a remarkable rise in wages, 
as we see from census returns : 


No. of Wages paid, Dollars 
Year. operatives. Millions. per operative. 
j ; 1,: 379 289 
2,054,000 620 302 
2,733,000 948 347 
4,713,000 2,283 485 





The average of wages has risen sixty per cent. since 1870, and 
at the same time the accumulation of urban wealth per head has 
been seventy-six per cent. more than in the period from 1850 to 
1870, which shows that the rise in wealth and the increase of 
wages go almost hand-in-hand. But the farmer has nevertheless 
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a corresponding advantage, for his life is a healthier one, the 
statistics of mortality showing that the death-rate in American 
cities, especially among children, is greatly in excess of that of rural 
districts. The farmer may make money more slowly, but he has 
a safer and less agitated life, and his children grow up around 
him in affluence and comfort. The census of 1890 showed that 
the United States had 4,565,000 farmers, the aggregate value of 
whose farms, cattle and implements summed up 15,982 millions 
of dollars, giving to each an average fortune of $3,505, most of 
these men having begun on a capital of a couple of hundred dol- 
lars. The number of new farms created since 1860 has been 
2,520,000, bringing into cultivation 195,000,000 acres, and the 
greater part of this work has been done by European settlers. In 
fact, if the United States had no urban population or industries 
whatever, the advance of agricultural interests would be enough 
to.claim the admiration of mankind, for it has no parallel in 
history. The following table shows the vaiue of all agricultural 
products at various dates: 








—————— Millions of dollars. —~ Dollars 
Year: Home use. Exported. Total. per worker. 
Pree \ 93 882 336 
ree 1,803 257 2.060 475 
eee 2,686 686 3,372 440 
Sec beccesessaserices cocsce 3,089 615 3,704 408 


The above table shows that the farm products of the 
Union represent a value of about $12,000,000 daily ; or, if we take 
the working day at ten hours, it is about $1,200,000 hourly, and, 
as the number of hands engaged is about 9,070,000, the gross 
product of their labor is equal to thirteen cents an hour per 
hand, whereas the ordinary wages of the hands engaged in 
manufactures are fifteen cents an hour. 

Dividing the Union into five great sections* we see the wealth 
of each as set forth in census returns thus: 











Wealth, millions. 

“A~- ah 

_ States. 1860, 1870. 1880, 1890 
New England..... 1,862 3,237 4,978 6,223 
eer 4,192 9,693 13,748 17,819 
Pn ccunkaceeseeicescesescoes 5,867 2,827 6,448 9,9:8 
i cnesssnnede Gaeuee Genamadhs y # 7,642 16,186 25,256 
Pe ievcsecccsdicnesnstseweesneinss 3: 270 656 2,282 6,811 
is cnncsscaiarcascecdannive 16,157 24,055 43,642 65,037 





*The Middle States are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland; the Southern are the two Vi. ginias, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Missiesippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee, The 
Prairie States are Uhbio, [lliaois, Mi-svuri, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the two Dakotas. 
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As regards the year 1870, the above figures are in gold, the 
currency having been reduced at the rate of eighty cents to the 
dollar, as recommended by the Census Commissioner. This rule 
applies to all tables concerning that year. The following table 
shows the average wealth per inhabitant in the sections alluded to: 


Dollars per Inhab'tant. 











States. = 1360. 1870. 1880. 1890 
Ce ere reer 413 594 925 1.241 1,112 
. ___ __ SERS asnnitikansbeee 340 503 984 1,170 1,260 
SD WNiineckecnaesudesaendebened 314 572 250 422 539 
ae rr 208 437 588 933 1,130 
P in a:in nets duaieidde Gnd einen wails 183 439 666 1,285 2,247 
Satis thcbncdibnd auemaicameeiade 308 514 624 870 1,039 


The average per head for the whole American people is now 
more than double what it was in 1860, and in the Pacifie States it 
has quintupled in the interval. If we divide the above period of 
forty years into two intervals of equal length we find the growth 
of wealth was as follows: 








Yearly increase, millions dollars. Dollars yearly per inhabitant. 
o— oe oo Ae. -——~, AQ 

States. 1851-70 1871-90 1351-70 1871-90 
New Eogiand . 105 99 3410 24.50 
eee 372 406 44.70 33.80 
Southern ...... 12 355 1 20 23.60 
Peatete® ..cesee 326 881 35.80 50 30 
PUEEEDS cc ssaeas 31 308 52.00 154.20 
ae 816 2,019 27 30 41,00 


The average accumulation in the second interval has been much 
lower in New England and the Middle States than in the first, 
but the reverse is true of the rest of the Union, and the general 
average for the whole country in the second interval was forty-one 
dollars per head, or fifty per cent. over the first. The principal 
components of public wealth are shown in the following table: 








Millions of doliars. Annual increase, millions. 

a ON ee > ——— ee eS 

1850. 1870. 1890. 1851-70, 1871- 90, 
DE .. stcicucenonebeeebeas 3,272 7.4Ll0 13,279 207 : 293 
(UU ee - 696 1,490 2 703 40 61 
ED cb icachenckieem ances 290 1,894 8.686 80 340 
re Steen. ae 1,760 3,059 62 65 
| RRR a eaces 1,380 9.240 21,010 393 588 
isucecvexccesages. noses 978 2,261 16,300 6i 7u2 
i ciikctiienntiacnnducaued 7,136 24,055 65,037 816 2,049 


The increase of wealth under the item of land is partly owing 
to a rise in the average value, from twenty-nine dollars per acre 
in 1850 to thirty-seven dollars in 1890, but far more to the ex- 
tended area under cultivation, the increase of which has been 
245,000,000 acres since 1550. As regards railways, the con- 
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struction of new lines has cost a million dollars a day during the 
last twenty years, and, if some of these lines have proved unfort- 
unate to shareholders, it is nevertheless true that every dollar 
spent in this way has been a benefit to the country. The freight 
charge in 1890 averaged ninety-three «ents per ton per hundred 
miles, which is less than half the charge customary in Europe 
($1.90), and this implies a saving in this respect alone of $845,- 
000,000 yearly to the American people, or ten per cent. on the 
original cost of constructing the lines. Another large item in 
the increment of wealth is houses, which represent an annual 
investment of twelve dollars per inhabitant of the whole Union 
during twenty years ending 1890. The annual average in Great 
Britain is five dollars and a half, and, as economists recognize the 
outlay on houses to be a gauge of wealth, it appears that the 
average accumulation in the United States is double what it is in 
the mother country. In effect, English statisticians estimate the 
ordinary accumulation in Great Britain at five pounds, say twenty- 
four dollars, per head, whereas we have seen that the American 
average is forty-one dollars per head. 

In conciusion, I have only to repeat what I said at the com- 
mencement, that the United States in 1895 possess by far the 
greatest productive power in the world; that this power has more 
than trebled since 1860, rising from thirty-nine to one hundred and 
twenty-nine milliards of foot-tons daily; that the intellectual prog- 
ress of the nation is attended to in a more liberal manner than in 
Europe, and that the accumulation of wealth averages $7,000,000 
daily. These simple facts tell us what a wonderful country has 
sprung up beyond the Atlantic in a single century, and furnish 
a scathing commentary on the books written by English travellers 
only fifty years ago. Englishmen of to-day have more correct 
views, and regard with honest pride and kindly good-will the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, while the rest of mankind 
marks with wonder and admiration the onward march of the 
Great Republic. 

MICHAEL G. MULHALL. 
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ENGLAND, VENEZUELA, AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


BY SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





THE Monroe doctrine has been lately the subject of much dis- 
cussion and, although it is often stated correctly, there seems to 
be a good deal of confusion in regard to it, particularly among 
that small group of persons who are more vocal than numerous, 
and who dislike it because they have a vague suspicion that it is 
of value to the United States, and may, in its enforcement, inter- 
fere with the interests and purposes of foreign nations, which 
they are desirous of promoting. ‘The proposition laid down by 
Mr. Monroe, however, is not complicated. It is merely the cor- 
ollary of Washington’s neutrality policy, which declared that the 
United States would not meddle with or take part in the affairs 
of Europe. The Monroe doctrine announced it to be the settled 
policy of the United States to regard any attempt on the part of 
any European power to conquer an American state, to seize terri- 
tory other than that which they then held, or to make any new 
establishment in either North or South America, as an act of 
hostility toward the United States, and one not to be per- 
mitted. 

The Nicaraguan incident, which has justly been attracting 
public attention, will serve to illustrate the scope and limitations 
of the Monroe doctrine. The right of England to seeure indem- 
nity for injuries to its subjects in no way contravenes the Monroe 
doctrine. That is a right which every nation must possess and 
must be prepared to enforce in any part of the world. But if 
England in seeking this indemnity should undertake to conquer 
Nicaragua or to hold any of her territory, she would at once con- 
travene the Monroe doctrine, and therefore commit what for 
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seventy years American statesmen have always held to be an act 
of hostility against the United States. In other words, the Monroe 
doctrine forbids any territorial aggression, whether permanent or 
nominally temporary, on the American continents by any Enro- 
pean power. Some London editor, discussing this subject 
recently, with the knowledge and moderation characteristic of his 
class when dealing with American affairs, said that the Monroe 
doctrine was nota principle of international law and had never 
been enforced. It is certainly not a principle of international law 
any more than the independence of the American colonies, when 
it was first asserted, was a principle of international law. We 
declared and established that independence and secured for it the 
recognition of the civilized world. Other nations continue to 
recognize it, not because it is a principle of international law, 
but because it isa fact which it is not wholesome to quarrel with. 

As to the second statement of the London editor, he is griev- 
ously in error. The Monroe doctrine has been observed since its 
declaration by other nations out of deference to the United 
States. But one case has arisen hitherto in which an infraction 
was forcibly and seriously attempted, and then the doctrine was 
vigorously vindicated. The Emperor of the French undertook 
to establish an empire with a European emperor in Mexico. We 
were hampered at the moment by a great civil war, but the dis- 
patch from Mr. Seward which carried to our representatives 
abroad the news of Lee’s surrender, bore also instructions to our 
Minister in France to notify the French government in diplo- 
matic language that, if the French armies were not withdrawn 
from Mexico, we would march five hundred thousand men down 
there if necessary and put them out. General Sheridan, with a 
strong army, was immediately ordered to the Mexican boundary 
and the only mistake we made was in not immediately crossing 
the frontier and expelling the French. Mr. Seward, however, 
preferred the slower methods of diplomacy, and in the course of 
two years attained his object completely. The French abandoned 
Mexico and Maximilian was left to his fate. There can be little 
doubt that at the time both the French government and the luck- 
less Maximilian were quite aware that the Monroe doctrine was : 
vital principle, and that it was dangerous to infringe it. 

With this exception there has been but one other serious 
attempt on the part of any European power to break through the 
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Monroe doctrine and thereby take action hostile to the United 
States. This attempt has been made by Great Britain in Vene- 
zuela, where she has taken advantage of the situation to covertly 
disregard the Monroe doctrine, to seize territory, and establish 
her power in regions where it did not exist at the time the Monroe 
doctrine was declared. That she should have been permitted to 
do so without anything but an occasional gentle protest from the 
United States is not creditable to the administrations of either 
party in the United States, and is an unfortunate example of the 
neglect of our foreign affairs which has become almost habitual 
in this country. The purpose of this article is merely to state 
briefly what has happened in Venezuela, and to show the steady 
course of British aggression against a weak power with the view 
of getting possession of one of the great river systems of South 
America. 

It is, of course, impossible within the space of this article to 
give more than a bare outline of the facts, but that will be enough 
to show the policy pursued by England in this important part of 
South America. The whole region in question belonged origina:ly 
to Spain by right of discovery. The Dutch established themseives 
on the Atlantic coast east of the Essequiboriver during their war 
for independence, and at the treaty of Minster in 1648 this Dutch 
establishment was recognized. Venezuelasucceeded to all the rights 
of Spain, and was recognized as having done so by Spain herself in 
1845. Great Britain succeeded to the rights of Holland when, in 
1814, that country ceded to her the establishments of Demerara, 
Kssequibo and Berbice. Eng!and possesses all the rights and ter- 
ritory possessed by Holland, and Venezuela all those possessed by 
Spain. No new rights have accrued to either party since they 
came into possession as the successors, respectively, of Spain and 
Holland. The settlement of the boundary now must depend on 
the determination of that which existed between the possessions of 
Holland and Spain, and should be a matter of arbitration, and 
settled by historical investigation. Into that question, it is not 
the purpose of this article to enter, although it seems reasonably 
clear to any dispassionate inquirer that the river Essequibo was 
the recognized line of division between the Dutch and Spanish 
possessions, that the Dutch subsequent to the treaty of Aranjuez 
in 1791 never succeeded in making any permanent establishment 
west of the Essequibo, and that the extreme limit of any attempt 
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made by the Dutch prior to that time to take additional terri- 
tory from Spain, did not go beyond the Pomaron and Moroco 
rivers. 

Matters remained in this condition without any dispute about 
boundaries for many years, and in 1836 the representative of the 
British Government in Venezuela petitioned the Government of 
that country for the construction of a lighthouse at Punta Barima, 
at the mouth of the Orinoco, while in 1841 Venezuelan jurisdiction 
over Caiio Moroco was acknowledged by the court in Demerara. 
In that same year, however, the first attempt to claim for Eng- 
land what had always been considered Venezuelan territory was 
made. An English engineer named Schomburgk planted posts 
and other marks of dominion in Barima and Amacuro, far west 
of the Essequibo river. Venezuela protested, and England, Lord 
Aberdeen then being Minister, ordered the removal of the marks 
set up by Schomburgk, and stated that they were not intended to 
indicate possession. In 1844 boundary negotiations were opened in 
England. Venezuela proposed the Essequibo river as a divisional 
line, and Lord Aberdeen proposed the Moroco river, west of the 
Essequibo, and stated that Great Britain was disposed to cede all 
territory between the Moroco and the Amacuro rivers, and made 
no claim to anything beyond it. Venezuela, however, declined 
Lord Aberdeen’s proposition. In 1850 it was agreed between the 
two governments that neither should order or sanction any occu- 
pation of the territory in dispute. There the matter rested again 
until 1876, when Venezuela once more opened negotiations, and 
suggested that they would now accept the Moroco line of Lord 
Aberdeen. Lord Granville declined this, and proposed a 
line of his own, which took in a large piece of additional territory 
on the coast, but followed Lord Aberdeen’s line in the interior. 
This Venezuela declined, and while the negotiations dragged 
along between 1877 and 1881, the colony of Demerara advanced 
its settlements, and a British man-of-war appeared at the mouth 
of the Orinoco with telegraph posts and wire. Venezuela again 
protested, and invoked the assistance of the United States, and in 
1884 Guzman Blanco re-opened negotiations in London. A treaty 
covering various points was then practically agreed upon, includ- 
ing a provision for arbitration of the boundaries, but a change of 
Ministry ensued, and Lord Salisbury rejected the arbitration 
clause. In 1886 Guzman Blanco re-opened the negotiations with 
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Lord Rosebery, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Rosebery proposed a new line not so far to the west as Lord 
Granville’s, but coupled with it a demand for the free navigation 
of the Orinoco, which Venezuela rejected. In 1887 Venezuela 
again sought arbitration in vain, and, meantime, in the same 
year, Great Britain took possession of a large tract in the interior, 
the territory of Yuruari, a rich mining region, to which there 
had never been the slightest shadow of a claim, the only efforts 
of the Dutch even to extend their possessions having been made 
on the coast. Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, and whose 
friendship for England no one can doubt, wrote to Mr. Phelps, 
the American Minister in London, as follows in regard to 
this new and extraordinary pretension on the part of Great 
Britain : 

The claim now stated to have been put forth by the authorities of British 
Guiana necessarily gives rise to grave disquietude, and creates an apprehen- 


sion that the territorial claim does not follow historical traditions or evi- 


dence, but is apparently indefinite. At no time hitherto does it appear that 
the district, of which Guacipati is the centre, has been claimed as British 
territory or that such jurisdiction has ever been asserted over its inhabi- 
tants, and if the reported decree of the governor of British Guiana be indeed 
genuine it is not apparent how any line of railway from Ciudad Bolivar to 
Guacipati could enter or traverse territory within the control of Great 
Britain. 

If, indeed, it should appear that there is no fixed limit tothe British 
boundary claim, our good disposition to aid in a settlement might not only 
be defeated, but be obliged to give place to a feeling of grave concern. (Mr. 
Bayard to Mr. Phelps, 17th of February, 1888.) 

There could be no better proof of the absolutely unwarranted 
character of England’s course than such language from Mr. Bay- 
ard. 

Venezuela, however, unable to procure arbitration, now sev- 
ered her diplomatic relations with England, although since that 
time she has continued her endeavors to re-open negotiations, 
while the British have gone on seizing territory. At the close of 
1889 Great Britain took possession of the main mouth of the Ori- 
noco, and declared Barima a British port. In 1890, Lord Salis- 
bury stated that Great Britain would not accept arbitration as to 
anything east of the Schomburgk line, and put forward a new 
pretension over territory beyond that line, to which no claim had 
ever been made before. In 1893, Lord Rosebery offered a new 
line going far to the West of the line which he had himself for- 
merly proposed. Let me summarize briefly the course of Great 
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From Harper's Weekly. 7 Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothera, 


Britain, which can be easily followed on the outline map given 


above: 


“Great Britain had not advanced beyond the Pomaron River in 1840. All 
at once, in the same year, she made an attempt to extend her dominion as 
far as Barima, where she fixed the starting point of the frontier line be- 
tween the two Guianas—Schomburgk’s line; she retrograded in 1844, and 
proposed that the line should commence at the River Moroco, between the 
Pomaron and Punta Barima—Aberdeen’s line; in 1881 she removed the 
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starting point to a distance of 29 miles from the Moroco, in the direction of 
Punta Barima—Granville’s line; thence, in 1886, to a place on the coast 
west of the Guaima River, between the former spot and Punta Barima— 
Rosebery’s line; in 1890 she set it in the mouth of the Amacuro, west of 
Punta Barima, on the Orinoco—Salisbury’s line; and finally, in 1893, con- 
stantly advancing west and south in the interior of the country, she carried 
the boundary from a point to the west of the Amacuro as far as the source 
of the Cumano River and the Sierra of Usupamo—Rosebery’s new line.” 


mm 

Thus it will be seen that since 1844 England has continually 
pushed forward the line within which she has declined arbitra- 
tion, and with each advance she has made an additional claim to 
more territory about which she would be wiliing to arbitrate. 
She has advanced more rapidiy of late years than ever before. 
She has taken large tracts in the interior of Venezuela to which 
there is not the shadow of a legal right, not even such slight 
claims as it is possible to offer in regard to the seizures on the 
coast. She has violated the agreement of 1850, by which both 
parties promised not to occupy the territory in dispute, an act 
which in any nation less virtuous than England would be called 
bad faith, and has thus far seized an area apparently of some 
40,000 square miles. She has declined arbitration, which is ap- 
plicable to a boundary dispute if it can ever be applied, and while 
declining arbitration she has continued to seize the lands of a weak 
power by superior force, on the principle that might makes right. 

ingland’s motives in her Venezuelan movements are, of course, 
entirely honorable and disinterested, because England herself 
admits freely on all occasions that these are her characteristic 
qualities in dealing with other nations. It is easy also to appreciate 
England’s natural and strong resentment toward a country she 
has injured as much as she has injured Venezuela. But, at the 
same time, let England’s motives or feelings be what they may, 
we are concerned for the interests of the United States. The 
practical result of England’s aggressions in Venezuela is plain 
enough. They are all directed to securing the control of the 
Orinoco, the great river system of Northern South Ame ‘ca, and 
also of the rich mining district of the Yuruari. All t: & Eng- 
land has done has been a direct violation of the Monroe ductrine, 
and she has increased and quickened her aggressions in propor- 
tion as the United States have appeared indifferent. ‘The time has 
come for decisive action. The United States must either main- 
tain the Monroe doctrine ‘and treat its infringement as an act of 
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hostility or abandon it. If Great Britain is to be permitted to 
occupy the ports of Nicaragua and, still worse, take the territory 
of Venezuela, there is nothing to prevent her taking the whole 
of Venezuela or any other South American state. If Great 
Britain can do this with impunity, France and Germany will do it 
also. These powers have already seized the islands of the Pacific 
and parcelled out Africa. Great Britain cannotextend her pos- 
sessions in the East. She has pretty nearly reached the limit of 
what can be secured in Africa. She is now turning her attention 
to South America. If the United States are prepared to see South 
America pass gradually into the hands of Great Britain and 
other European powers and to be hemmed in by British naval 
posts and European dependencies, there is, of course, nothing 
more to be said. But the American people are not ready to 
abandon the Monroe doctrine, or give up their rightful supremacy 
in the Western Hemisphere. On the contrary, they are as ready now 
to fight to maintain both, as they were wien they forced the 
French out of Mexico. They are not now, and never will be will- 
ing to have South America, and the islands adjacent to the United 
States, seized by European powers. They are resolved that the 
Nicaraguan canal shall be built and absolutely controlled by the 
United States. It is high time, therefore, that steps should be 
taken to maintain the policy of Washington and Adams, to which 
American statesmen of all parties have adhered down to the 
present time. Itis not toolate to peacefully but firmly put an 
end tothese territorial aggressions of Great Britain and to enforce 
the Monroe doctrine so that no other power will be disposed to 
infringe upon it. But immediate action is necessary. Every day 
makes the situation worse. In such a ease as this, obsta principiis 
is the only safe rule. In the words of Junius “one precedent 
creates another. Theysoon accumulate and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine.” The supremacy of 
the Monroe doctrine should be established and at once—peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must. It will bethe duty and the privi- 
lege of the next Congress to seethat this is done. 


H. C. Lopes. 
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A CABLE POST. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ATLANTIC SUBMARINE 
COMMUNICATION. 


BY J. HENNIKER HEATON, M. P. 


Two generations ago a heaven-sent genius took pity on the 
two great sister-nations of the Anglo-Saxon stock, dwelling iso- 
lated and apart, forever sundered by the wide, tempestuous ocean. 
A slender wire was laid across the depths of the watery abyss, 
and an end of this wire was placed in the hand of either sister. 
‘‘ Now speak,” said their benefactor, ‘“‘as if you were face to 
face. Share your joys, sympathize with each other’s sorrows ; 
take sweet counsel together; and if, as is the wont of your sex, 
you talk overmuch and overlong, why, you will be all the better 
friends.” 

Why is it that this delightful vision has never been realized ? 
Vhy has the grand experiment, on which we grown men looked 
as boys, with breathless interest, proved a miserable failure ? 
Is it because the two peoples, numbering more than 100,000,000 
of the same blood and speech, have nothing to say to each other 
and no desire for more frequent, rapid, and intimate communica- 
tion ? If so, how can we explain the constantly increasing bulk 
of the mails, side by side with the development of trans-Atlantic 
trade, and the eager, persistent injunctions laid on the two gov- 
ernments to provide the swiftest mail steamships that money can 
buy ? No; the obvious explanation is that a shilling a word is a 
prohibitive rate, which can only be borne in the small class of 
transactions yielding extraordinary profits, or under the pressure 
of sheer necessity. Ifa man with a business of moderate dimen- 
sions corresponds with London customers by letter, knowing 
that his wealthy rivals habitually employ the cable for the same 
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purpose, it is not because he prefers a week’s delay, but because 
he cannot help himself. On the other hand, capitalists would be 
glad to have the rate five dollars a word, in order to kill the 
competition of poorer men. Yet even rich men writhe a little in 
the grip of the cable companies; and this is why 97 per cent. of 
the messages are sent incode. The proportion of social messages 
exchanged between relatives and friends on matters of private 
concern—only 3 per cent.—is so small as to be hardly worth tak- 
ing into account at all. The Anglo-American cable tariff helps 
to accumulate business in the hands of a few operating on a large 
scale, and to accentuate the inequalities of distribution, while it 
effectually cuts off all electrical communication between the 
masses divided by the Atlantic. Electricity has been appro- 
priated by a long-headed “trust,” just as whiskey, beer, and 
other good things have been appropriated. The poor man knows 
that this subtle force pervades all nature, even to his own body, 
and that it was intended to be the common heritage of humanity. 
Ife hears the long roll of thunder among the hills, he shrinks 
from the lightning flash, he is exposed to the storm which follows. 
But if he would avail himself of the marvellous powers of the 
ubiquitous subject fluid to send a message of life and death, he 
is promptly reminded that such luxuries are not for the like of 
him. He may wish to tell his old father that he is one of the 
few saved from a wreck : “ Let the old man wait until he can re- 
ceive the good news by post.” 

The Atlantic cables are controlled by a monopoly ; that is the 
evil to be dealt with. Strictly speaking, it is a duopoly, for there 
ure two groups of shareholders interested ; but these two main- 
tain a common tariff, and so far as the public is concerned, all 
the evils of a monopoly exist. Unless competition be independent 
und unrestricted, its wholesome influence is non-existent. Let 
me here say, once for all, that I do not presume to censure the 
sagacious and energetic men of business who have laid the cables, 
and now work them. Some of these gentlemen—I refer above 
allto my friend Sir John Pender—have displayed financial and 
administrative talents of the highest order; and they cannot be 
blamed for monopolizing electricity, any more than others can be 


blamed for monopolizing gas and water. 
The true culprits are the British and American governments, 
which have allowed private persons to undertake state responsi- 
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bilities, and to intercept benefits that belong to the public at 
large. ‘‘ La propriété c’est le vol,” said Proudhon. However 
horrified we may be at such a doctrine, all must admit that in 
certain cases private property means public loss. Where exclu- 
sive possession of a right by an individual means a deprivation of 
essential or valuable privileges to the entire community, the state 
should assume the ownership, in trust for the citizens. This 
view is familiar to the postal authorities of the United States, 
who have long contended that the inland telegraphs ought to be 
acquired and worked by the state. The communications of the 
people ought not to be at the mercy of a calcuiating director, who 
will naturally prefer a small number of messages at a high rate to 
x larger number ata lower rate. For such reasons the postal ser- 
vice in every civilized country is managed by state officials. But 
in every country the telegraph is superseding the post. The mere 
fact that an inland transaction can be arranged by telegraph or 
telephone in an hour, at any distance, as against twenty-four 
hours by post, causes a corresponding reduction in the time re- 
quired for carrying out the bargain. Where, as in the case of 
Anglo-American trade, the arrangement by post takes a fortnight, 
it is obvious that the bulk of such trade, being conducted by post, 
is handicapped with a fortnight’s delay. We are reminded of a 
surly squire, whose park divides two villages from each other. A 
few favored persons are allowed to cross the park, but the rest of 
the villagers must walk several miles round the jealously guarded 
demesne, in order to communicate with their neighbors. 

Before going any further, let us glance at a few facts and 
figures bearing upon the question before us. Nominally six com- 
panies carry on the trans-Atlantic cable traffic, namely: the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the Commercial Cable Company, the Direct United 
States Cable Company, the American Cable Company, and the 
Paris and New York Cable Company. Of these, however, the 
American Telegraph and Cable Company is (according to Bur- 
dett’s Intelligence) leased to the Western Union Telegraph Cum- 
pany, and the Anglo-American Telegraph Company receives 
48.825 per cent. of the receipts of four companies, namely: the 
Direct United States Cable Company, the Paris and New York 
Cable Company, and the American Telegraph and Cable Com- 
pany (now leased, as stated, to the Western Union Telegraph 
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Company). It is clear, therefore, that competition is practi- 
cally confined to the Anglo-American Telegraph Company and 
the Commercial Cable Company, the former of which con- 
trols nine cables (five of its own and four of its allies), while the 
latter has three at its disposal. Burdett states that the capital of 
the Anglo-American Company is £7,000,000 (nominal), and of the 
Commercial Cable Company £2,000,000. Putting the capital of 
the other three companies at about a million each, we may take 
it that the total capital invested is £12,000,000, or $60,000,000. 

Reverting to the Anglo-American Company, there are three 
kinds of shares—the ordinary, preferred, and deferred; and Dur- 
det? tells us that in 1893 the ordinary-share holders received £2 
lls. per cent., the preferred £5 2s. per cent., and the deferred 
nothing. ‘The report dated July 20th, 1894, gives the receipts 
for the half-year at £135,390, and the expenses at £55,716, leav- 
ing a balance of £79,674, from which, £12,000 being appropri- 
ated to the renewal fund (now amounting to £530,000), the residue 
available for dividend is £67,674. 

By the report of the Commercial Cable Company for 1893, 
as summarized in The Times, it appears that 





The gross receipts of the company were .. .............6--- Spebkietensdeaanes $1,842,346 
Working expenses............00 Peceaeddahinetcdecendnchhid Veleuenaceai nee - 784,600 
inn on stinks dadcnnnabeahad sheadbens -skueben nen ebbdeaeueadeneennweee $1,057,746 
IEEE eT PUD vecccasnkans dane sé Gbeneseerss icecaccesene axneee $613,376 
. $444,370 

Balance applied to pay off remaining debenture bonds....................0.0. 389,600 
$54,770 


The number of words sent over the cables between America 
and England last year was 23,000,000. Of these twenty million 
were business messages at one shilling per word, and the bal- 
ance, three millions, were messages at fivepence per word. De- 
ducting some small charges, the total income from Anglo-Ameri- 
can cables may be put down at £1,000,000, or five million dollars. 

Now, by means of the recent improvements, forty-five words 
per minute can be sent over one wire, so that the twelve cables 
might be employed to send in one year no less than 283,824,000 
words! It must be remembered, however, that only two of the 
twelve cables are extensively employed. Indeed, a cable expert 
of high authority is of opinion taat the new cable of the Anglo- 
American Company, having a weight of 400 pounds of copper 
tothe mile, is of sufficient capacity to carry all the existing tiaffic. 
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The cost of laying a trans-Atlantic cable is said to be about 
£500,000. If so, the total cost for the twelve working cables, 
and three which have been abandoned, is about £7,500,000. Yet 
the capital of a single company is £7,000,000, while for £1,000,- 
000 we might at once lay two cables capable of doing all the 
work. ‘The interest on £1,000,000 could not exceed £50,000, 
and the working expenses would be about £80,000; total, 
£130,000. For which annual expenditure the public might have 
a service just as good as the present one, for which it pays the 
companies £1,000,000. 

It is of course well known that there is great pressure on 
the cables at certain hours—just about the time when the street 
traffic becomes congested opposite the Mansion House; while at 
night the wires are comparatively idle. Again, the code system 
must greatly impede and hamper the working of the service. One 
man is known to have paid £3,000 for a good code. These codes 
are sometimes over-significant. Thus the word ‘‘man” might 
mean ‘Readings declined one-tenth,” ‘‘Penns. rose one-fifth,” and 
‘‘ New York Central steady.” An. again the word ‘* wormlike ” 
means in one code: ‘ The price is 10 shillings; appearing high as 
compared with your market. We took refusal until to-morrow, 
and shall buy unless youimmediately instruct us to the contrary.” 
This message of twenty-eight words was sent as one word, to the 
disgust of the shareholders and managers of the cable companies. 
No code can properly anticipate asocial or family message. Such 
codes as have been prepared are rarely used, for it is difficult to 
prepare a cut and dried programme of the diversified events of 
daily life. An attempt was made some years ago to charge double 
and treble for code words. But the merchants were too clever, 
and an apparent social message, such as that “‘ John married 
Eliza,” often conveyed the most recent market rates for corn, 
leather, and cotton goods. I may here compliment the officers 
and men of the cable companies on their courtesy, capacity, high 
ability, and intelligence. ‘The accuracy with which they work is 
simply astonishing. But they cannot please everybody. Some 
persons are intolerant of the slightest delay. The other day a 
gentleman made a great disturbance in a London office because 
he had to wait 20 minutes for a reply from New York. It must 
be abundantly clear from what has been said that in the charge 
of one shilling per word the public is paying not only for 
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the companies’ services, but for their founders’ blunders, their 
miscalculations, and their faulty finance. It is paying for 
abandoned cables, for superfluous cables, for unnecessary work- 
ing staff and apparatus. In a word, the public is paying, as 
already pointed out, a million a year for what could be supplied 
at £130,000. 

I repeat that if it were possible to take a sponge and wipe out 
our present cable service, we could reconstruct the whole of the 
present living cables to America for £6,000,000. 

It remains to suggest a remedy for the unsatisfactory state of 
things which we have been reviewing. Here are two nations, the 
one of 38,000,000, the other of 65,000,000, of the same origin, 
speaking the same language, and strongly attached to each other. 
The American imports from the United Kingdom amount to 
£37,577,682, and the American exports to the United Kingdom 
are £86,543,150. British immigrants still pour into the States 
at the rate of 160,000 per annum; and it is no exaggeration to 
say, therefore, that millions of American citizens are as warmly 
attached to the one country as to the other. Parents and 
friends are left in the Old Country ; wives, children, and more 
friends are found in the New World. Yet of the total 100,000,- 
000 people, only one in ten cables one word a year. 

I say it is high time to change all this; to recognize that since 
the first cable was laid the Atlantic no longer exists. What 
I propose is that the British and American governments should 
jointly acquire the property and rights of the existing cable com- 
panies, at a fair valuation, and establish a common state monopoly 
in cable communication. ‘They should then establish a tariff of 
one penny per word; and the result would be a prodigious 
development of trade, and an immense increase in the happiness 
of the masses. It is by no means impossible that ultimately the 
tariff might be still further lowered, down in fact to the lowest 
remunerative point. For governments have no right to make a 
profit out of the communications of the people. 

This programme is by no means a visionary one. For no ap- 
preciable increase of expenditure accompanies the augmentation 
of the traffic over a wire, which is almost pure profit. If the 
traffic increased twelve times under a penny tariff, the revenue 
would be the same as at present ; but the state would be satisfied 
with less than half the revenue of the companies. In fact it 
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would be perfectly feasible to telegraph the whole of the letters 
now exchanged between the two countries, for the sum which is 
now paid to the mail-steamship companies. 

Meanwhile, I may invite the Anglo-American Company to 
make a grand experiment. It should institute a Sunday or 
nightly service at a penny per word for purely social messages, 
the use of codes being strictly forbidden. I have little doubt 
that a profit of £50,000 a year would at once be realized. 

I appeal to men of business, on both sides of the Atiantic, to 
take up this question, as one in which the immediate future of 
commerce is bound up, and to insist, first, that the two govern- 
ments shall do their duty by performing the work, and secondly, 
that the tariff shall be no more than sufficient to meet expendi- 
ture. A profit on cablegrams, telegrams, or ietters is as noxious 
and indefensible as a tax on books or newspapers, or on conver- 
sations with one’s friends and customers. We mightas well levy 
tithes on seed corn, or exact a duty whenever a traveller calls for 
orders. The initial operations of trade, which may or may not 
lead to profitable results, should be encouraged and facilitated, 
for every individual in every class of society is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in their success. Taxation should be collected 
on profits, not on tools ; not on the negotiations that are intended 
to create profitable work. Icall upon British and American 
statesmen to seize this golden opportunity of benefiting the two 
peoples, and adding the precious birthright of cheap and instan- 
taneous intercourse to the privileges already distinguishing the 
Anglo-Saxon race. This is no scientific problem or financial 
adventure. The wires exist, the staff is in perfect training; and 
at a week’s notice the people of the United Kingdom and the 
United States may be in constant electrical communication on 
questions of business or on private affairs; the letter post being 
reserved for the transmission of formal documents. And this 
wonderful transformation would be effected with a positive sav- 
ing to the taxpayers. 

Finally [ turn to the one man who has it in his power to ad- 
vance this scheme more than all other public men put together— 
I mean Sir John Pender. Sir John is the brain of cabling enter- 
prise, not only in the Atlantic, but all over the world. THe has 
gathered up the electric threads, throbbing witn the fate of indi- 
viduals and nations, as an old coachman gathers up the reins of 
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his team. He is the Cable King. He has acquired a universal 
monopoly in submarine telegraphy for the companies with which 
he is connected. He is chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, which, with its allies and satellites, such as the Indo- 
European, the Great Northern, the Eastern Extension, and the 
South African Companies, engrosses all the traffic of Egypt, 
India, the East, Australia, and Africa. In the same way he has 
helped to form this alliance of four trans-Atlantic companies, 
which ‘* pool” their profits, and defeat all efforts to reduce the 
tariff. When his one rival, the Commercial Cable Company, 
was formed, the rates went down from one shilling and eight- 
pence to sixpence, and the traffic increased 727 per cent. But Sir 
John has worked the charge up again to a minimum of one shill- 
ing per word, and there he would fain maintain it. But he must 
be aware that this scandal of idle wires and prohibitive charges 
cannot last forever. He is exposed at any moment to compe- 
tition such as has just been called into existence in the Pacific. 
I suggest to him to be wise in time, to accept a fair compen- 
sation for his shareholders (some of whom receive nothing), and 
to support with all his unmatched experience and ability the pro- 
posal here brought forward. He has had along and splendid 
‘areer, in the course of which he has conferred splendid advan- 
tages on the commerce of the world. Let him crown the work 
by doing something for the millions who can never pay high tar- 
iffs, but who none the less long for the means of communicating 
in a moment with those who are dear to them. If he should listen 
to this appeal and link the hearts, and not merely the pockets, of 
the two peoples with an electric chain, he will have accomplished 
le in the Atlantic almost recalling that witnessed in the 
Red Sea when, as Moses stretched forth his hand, the angry waters 
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were rolled back and were a wall unto the Israelites on their right 
hand and on their left. 

I may summarize the policy put forward in this article by 
quoting the terms of a resolution which stands in my name on 
the Order-Book of the British House of Commons : 


That freedom of communication by cable is one of the most vital inter- 
ests of the Empire, and, as such, ought not to be dependent on the policy of 
private companies; that it is in the highest degree expedient to encourage, 
cheapen, and facilitate communication by means of the electric cable be- 
tween the several portions of the Empire; that the rates charged by the 
sable companies for the transmission of messages are, generally speaking, 
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excessive, and, in some cases, prohibitive; that, it being advisable at all 
costs to put an immediate end to cable monopolies, the British Government 
(or the Home and Colonial governments jointly) ought forth with, in the inter- 
ests of the Empire, to acquire, at a fair price, the rights, plant (and other 
property, if any) of the existing cable companies; that the price paid should 
not exceed the market value of the cable companies’ shares on the date of 
the appearance of this proposed resolution in the paper; and that the state 
(or the Imperial Cable Administration), when possessed of the cables, shouid 
aim at no profit on the transmission of cablegrams, but should charge rates 
low enough to allow of the despatch of the largest possible number of mes- 
sages, after providing for the cost of maintaining the cables and the service 
generally in an efficient condition, the cost of any extension of the cable not 
being met by a further investment of state funds.” 


It is a significant fact that the action of the British and French 
governments in buying the Submarine Cable Company’s wires 
across the British Channel proved highly profitable and advan- 
tageous to both countries. 

J. HENNIKER HEATON. 








CAN WEST POINT BE MADE MORE USEFUL? 


BY GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, U.S. A. 


IN some respects the Military Academy at West Point has re- 
mained as it was fifty years ago, but in others it has undergone 
very radical changes. During these fifty years the course of 
studies has been very considerably expanded ; the number of pro- 
fessors and instructors augmented; the scientific apparatus 
improved, and the number of cadets increased with the growth 
of the country. Yet the Academy is the same in so far that a 
uniform class of students change the gray of the cadet for the 
army blue, ‘‘to grow gray as captains or lieutenants.” 

The most radical change which has taken place inthe Academy 
during these fifty odd years relates tothe standard established for 
entrance. The qualifications required by law, with some few 
additions, remain about as they have always been, but had the 
Academic Board interpreted the law fifty odd years ago as it is 
interpreted and enforced to-day, many of our most distinguished 
generals couid never have passed the portals of the institution. 
The objection to the present system of examination for entrance 
to the Academy is, that it bars out from the military profession 
one-third of all the boys appointed, before giving them the slight- 
est opportunity of showing whether or not they possess any sol- 
dierly qualities. This is not only bad policy, but it is bad tactics 
for the welfare of the country and unjust in its discrimination 
against certain sections, when the clear intention of the law is 
to be impartial. Fifty odd years ago, had the bars to the entrance 
of the Military Academy been as rigid as they are now, the coun- 
try never could have had the services of a Grant, a Sheridan or a 
Hancock ! 

The rules governing matters of this kind have a tendency to 
become more and more rigid, but the military class in this coun- 
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try, and probably a good many more, were considerably startled by 
the announcement that a grandson of Hancock had just been 
rejected for being two pounds under the standard weight! In 
architecture, it may be a good rule that a building of a certain 
width should have a specific height, but a rule which demands 
that an embryo warrior of a specific height and age must weigh a 
given number of pounds, is as likely to rule out a Napoleon as a 
blockhead, on afeature, too, so apt soon to be remedied by govern- 
ment rations. 

There should be no examination whatever (except a physical 
one), for entrance to the Academy, and the test as to whether or 
not the appointees have any qualifications as soldiers should 
be applied at the end of six months, when an opportunity could 
be afforded the Academic Board to judge understandingly of the 
character and aptitude of each for the military profession. 

One of the principal characteristics (if not the main one) of 
graduates of the Military Academy is their soldierly bearing and 
conduct, and the tendency of the whole course at West Point is 
toward the production of these characteristics. Considering the 
results of the West Point education and the character of its real 
founder, Colonel Thayer, it is not presuming too much to say 
that the intention originally in founding the Military Academy 
was to make ‘‘ soldiers.” The country to-day recognizes that in 
this the Academy has been a success. Although many graduates 
have distinguished themselves in other walks of life, all will ad- 
mit that the Military Academy is most distinguished for her 
‘** soldiers ” and her very creditable list of ‘‘ generals.” Of the 
few who showed genius in war, we have every reason to feel 
proud, and the country seems measurably well satisfied with 
the soldierly qualities displayed by the mass of her graduates, 
both during the Mexican War and the great War of the Re- 
beliion. But in the struggle for this endorsement by the 
people, great obstacles had to be encountered, and the day was 
finally won by the frank and soldierly testimony of the American 
Volunteer. 

In the only foreign war we have had since the graduates 
existed in any number, they, and indeed the whole regular army, 
played an entirely subordinate part, nearly all the prominent 
officers, with the exception of the two leaders, Scott and Taylor, 
being appointed from civil life ; but it is well to note that in 
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most cases these officers from civil life surrounded themselves 
with graduates and other officers of the regular establishment by 
appointing them on their staffs, and that both the great leaders, 
Scott and Taylor, gave full credit to these subordinates for their 
valuable services in the war. How highly General Scott prized 
the services of the graduates in Mexico is shown by a letter, 
dated July 25, 1860, in which he says : 

‘*T give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets, the 
war between the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in the first half, more defeats than 
victories falling to our share ; whereas in less than two campaigns, we con- 
quered a great country and a peace without the loss of a single battle or 
skirmish.” 

This testimony from the great soldier (a non-graduate) whose 
campaign in Mexico was so eminently successful, did not serve 
to change the policy of the authorities, for when the civil war 
burst upon us in all its huge proportions, and volunteers were 
flocking to the aid of the Government by thousands, it was still 
adhered to, and commanders were appointed who were as igno- 
rant of military matters as the volunteers themselves, sometimes 
more so, for some of the volunteer regiments could drill and go 
through the manual—an important though minor element in the 
science of war. 

On the opening of the war there was no immediate demand 
for graduates, and with some few individual exceptions they were 
not appointed to as prominent positions as colonels of regiments. 
When the war had actually begun, and it became apparent 
that it was a very serious matter, demanding not only profes- 
sional knowledge but some preparation, every community in the 
land commenced looking for people who could give the command 
** Shoulder arms !” and knew whether it was properly executed or 
not. ‘This, of course, was not true where there were well drilled 
militia regiments, but in numerous other places that hunt 
went on. 


The success of professional military men was largely due to 
the quick-witted, intelligent observation of the American sol- 
dier, who did not fail to notice the immense superiority, in every 
way, of the well drilled, disciplined regiment over the rabble in 
the adjoining camps, and after once going into action all doubt 
in regard to the advantages of discipline and drill vanished, and 
then all sensible men yearned for the same kind of training that 
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they might be made perfect. Thus did the few regiments dis- 
ciplined under regular officers leaven the whole batch. The 
masses, however, knew little of the struggles by which this effi- 
ciency was gained. Many a poor fellow, smarting under the 
galling restraints of discipline and madly raging against arbi- 
trary rules, the objects of which he did not see, had sworn in his 
heart that in the first battle he would wreak dire vengeance 
against the ruthless tyrant placed over his head. But when he 
went into battle and discovered that that “tyrant” was his 
savior, and that now every rule and restraint, inexplicable before, 
was enforced with an object and a purpose, his resentments all 
vanished and he became henceforth a “ regular” amongst “‘ reg- 
ulars.” 

Americans are an intensely practical people, and when, during 
the first year of the war, those of them who were in the field had 
opportunities to observe the effect prodaced on raw troops by 
such men as Kearney with New Jersey volunteers ; McCall, Rey- 
nolds, Meade and Ord with those from Pennsylvania ; Smith and 
Brooks with Vermont men; Dana and Sully with those from 
Minnesota, and Gordon with Massachusetts men, they soon began 
to appreciate the fact that a knowledge of military affairs was a 
good thing to have, and they preferred ‘‘ military” men for mili- 
tary purposes, just as they have preferred the operation of a skill- 
ful surgeon in amputating a leg to that of an amateur with broad- 
axe and hand-saw. 

From that time the military element took the ascendant and 
held it, and in numerous instances the men themselves besought 
the governors of States to appoint military men to command them. 
In this way the volunteers themselves decided in favor of West 
Point and its system as the best school for war. ‘The coun- 
try itself fully endorsed this approval, and now the question 
is a very pertinent one: ‘‘ How can this institution which has de- 
monstrated its usefulness in times of war, be made, in a time of 
profound peace, more useful still to meet the contingencies of fu- 
ture wars ?” The general answer is: ‘‘ By extending the influence 
of West Point education in such a way as to leaven the military 
element in the country, sothat, in the event of war, our forces 
shall be in a better state of preparation to take the field than they 
have ever been in before.” How best to do that is the practical 
question before us. 
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General Scott, in the letter from which I have already quoted, 
recognizing the fact of the unjust discrimination against boys 
sent from the sparsely settled districts, whose opportunities for 
schooling were so few, made a recommendation which he pre- 


faced by saying : 


“The many rejections at the first examination and the still greater num- 
ber of failures after admission, clearly referable to bad habits contracted at 
home—the result of defective family discipline, so common throughout our 
country—have long spread so general a prejudice against the Academy, that 
it would certainly, by this time, have been altogether abolished but for the 
admiration won by graduates in the Mexican war. That generous and 
patriotic feeling, however, is not likely to survive the present generation; 
hence the necessity of finding some means of preventing or diminishing the 
annual growth of the popular prejudice in question.” 


Ife, therefore, proposed ‘‘a preparatory school in the Aca- 
demy—a fifth class with a lower standard of preparatory knowl- 
edge, together with admission at an earlier age (say fourteen).” 
This recommendation was never acted upon. A short time, be- 
fore, a five years’ course had been adopted, but the entrance class 
was not devoted to preparatory studies, the entrance age was not 
reduced, and the standard of admission, far from being lowered, 
was raised. It has been rising ever since. 

The five years’ course was soon abandoned, and the high stand- 
ard for admission has since been adhered to. 

General Scott’s prediction in regard to abolishing the Academy 
in accordance with the popular prejudice against it, would in all 
probability have been fulfilled, but for the interposition of the 
civil war, and the verdict of our people in favor of West Point as 
a preparatory school for war. ‘‘The admiration won by gradu- 
ates in the (Civil) War” may stave off the doom of the Academy 
for a time, but no system which rejects one-third of all the appli- 
cants for admission before they have had any chance to show 
whether or not they can be moulded into soldiers can very long 
withstand a popular verdict of disapproval. The simple remedy 
is to have no mental examination at all before entrance, and to let 
the test come six months (or preferably a year) after entrance. 
This would possess the advantage over a year of preparatory 
schooling, of requiring no diminution of age or standard, and 
would allow boys with defective education and possessed with the 
requisite energy and push to assert themselves. The education, 
drill and discipline, bestowed in these six or twelve months at the 
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Academy, would not be thrown away upon those who failed to pass 
the examinations, for they would carry back to the people im- 
portant information which would be valuable in case of war, as 
was abundantly shown in the rebellion. 

If a thing is good, it may be made better. If West Point 
education is beneficial to the country, then the more it is ex- 
tended within proper limits the better, and an increase of the 
number of yearly graduates is desirable. By restoring the right 
of the President to appoint ten each year, and bestowing the 
right to nominate one cadet upon each United States senator, 
the number would be increased about one hundred per year for 
four years, and the number of graduates after that would be 
proportionately greater. 

The West Point course of four years’ education is complete 
and well rounded out at the end of the term as preparatory to a 
military career. Cut short at any point, defects would be left, 
not easily remedied in after years. One year’s course at the 
Academy would simply set a boy up in the school of the soldier, 
drill and discipline, and instruct him in the lower grades of a 
common school education ; a second year would improve his 
drill, add somewhat to his discipline and to his mental acquire- 
ments. A third year would add drawing and the higher mathe- 
matics, the duties of a non-commissioned officer, drill in cavalry 
and artillery, and some knowledge of ordnance matters. Whilst 
the fourth year would give him practice in the duties of a commis- 
sioned officer, experience in drill as a commander of artillery, in- 
fantry, and cavalry, and instruction in the application of mathe- 
matics, and the details of civil and military engineering, etc., etc. 

The cadet’s education when he graduates is by no means com- 
pleted. He has simply laid a good foundation for that military 
education which he is to perfect inthearmy. To omit anyone of 
his four years’ course at the Academy would therefore be akin to 
leaving out of a piece of machinery one of the important wheeis. 
Hence I do not think it would be advisable to adopt Mr. Mitchel’s * 
suggestion for the partial education of more cadets, to be used 
after they leave the Academy in the instruction of the State 
militia. The cadet on graduation can scarcely be regarded as being 
adequately equipped as aninstructor. He has just escaped pupilage 
himself, with a very limited knowledge of the outside world. He 


* NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1894. 
VOL. CLX.—NO. 463, 4% 
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needs just the experience he will get in the army in contact with 
age and experience to fit him for the important position of 
instructor, where he will be frequently called upon to instruct 
men much older than himself. Hence it would be preferable to 
graduate (in full) a larger number and put them in the army to 
complete their education and perform the duties of those older 
officers, whose more mature services could be made use of else- 
where. 

Army officers are now being used quite extensively in dis- 
seminating military information and instruction throughout the 
country. A large number are engaged in giving instruction in 
various colleges, and every season numbers of them are detailed 
for duty with the militia of the different States, both for the pur- 
pose of drill and inspection. So great a draft, in fact, is made 
on the army for these and other purposes that the number of offi- 
cers serving with troops is reduced to a very low ebb, although 
seventy companies in the regular establishment have been prac- 
tically disbanded. Let the young graduates fill the void thus 
made, perform service with troops, and thus enable still more of 
the older officers to be detached for service with the State militia. 

It is a matter of the first importance that there should be a 
cordial and sympathetic bond between the regular service of the 
United States and the State troops. Wherever there has been 
an opportunity to bring the two together, this bond already 
exists, and it is desirable to continue it, foster it and extend 
its influence. This can be done by still further extending 
the detail of regular officers for service with State troops. 
For such a purpose the authorities of the United States 
and of the various States should be in accord. Probably the 
simplest way to bring this about would be for Congress to enact 
a law, giving authority to detail such number of officers as could 
be spared from active service for duty with the State militia for 
periods of not less than four years, unless otherwise specially 
directed. These details should be made in accordance with the 
requests of State governors, who, as a rule, would apply for officers 
from their own States, and thus start the system under the most 
favorable auspices. 

It has often been remarked in the army that officers who leave 
the service and go into private life are sure to return to it, on the 
occurrence of war, with rank far above that of the officers left 
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behind amongst the regulars. Jefferson Davis, Clay, Stevens, 
McClellan, Burnside, Sherman, Grant, Mitchel, Slocum, Rose- 
crans and McCall are prominent examples of this, and there are 
numerous others. The reason for this is plain. The regular 
officer, cut off very much as he is by the peculiarities of our ser- 
vice from contact with his fellow citizens, loses that touch so 
easily kept up by the officer in civil life, and when the oppor- 
tunity occurs he is just in the position to meet the want demanded 
by the community. It is this touch with civil life which it is in- 
tended to keep up by the plan I propose. The governors of 
States, having secured the services of a number of officers by de- 
tails for aseries of years, would be enabled to appoint them to posi- 
tions in the State militia, the older ones as field officers of regi- 
ments, the younger ones on the staff, and the influence of all 
would be speedily felt in the State organization. 

At the commencement of the Civil War the prejudice against 
the Academy, so deplored by General Scott in his letter, from 
which I have already quoted, was increased in the popular mind 
by the fact that at a time of great civil turmoil and excitement 
when, in all the other walks of life, people were severing their 
connection with the government, some of her graduates were 
seen to leave the service and, in the political phraseology of the 
times, ‘* go with their States,” and it was loudly proclaimed that 
West Point fostered disloyalty to the government which educated 
its pupils for her military service. But this feeling was ina great 
measure swept aside when the country came to recognize the ser- 
vices of her graduated cadets, and to realize the fact that a West 
Point education actually kept loyal one-half of the southern gradu- 
ates ; that four-fifths of all graduates remained loyal to the gov- 
ernment ; that one-fifth of those engaged laid down their lives in 
the war, whilst between one-third and one-half were wounded.* 

It was a Southern graduate who, amidst doubt and perplexity, 
and when there was uncertainty and wavering in the highest officials, 
shifted his little garrison from Moultrie to Sumter and defended his 
flag to the last. It was a Southern graduate who, in far off New 
Mexico, having received a letter from his father disowning him 
for not resigning and coming home to join his State in rebellion, 

* Politics does not constitute any part of West Point education, though constitu- 
tional Jaw is taught there, and although the whole tendency of the instruction is to 
iqnere pastinan tics it cannot yo ee that a few years course can entirely ob- 


terate the di of early life a: a community where peculiar political ideas 
have existed for generations. 
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went into battle, fought his battery until all his gunners were 
shot down and then, in face of the coming charge of rebels, coolly 
seated himself upon the trail of his gun, drew his revolver and 
fired it until he was shot down. It was a Southern graduate* 
who, down in Texas, commanding a little post of one company, 
replied to a rebel summons to surrender, that he had been placed 
in charge of that post by his government and he would surrender 
it to no one unless by its order. It was a Southern graduate who, 
with his gallant division, so bravely resisted the advance of Early’s 
troops at Cedar Creek as to enable Sheridan, when he reached the 
field, to rally his army on this division, turn the tide of battle, 
and win a great victory. In the mad whirl of secession 
there were two graduates from Mississippi who remained true to 
the flag under which they were raised. One of them, at the head 
of a cavalry force, cut his way out of Harper’s Ferry, and joined 
McClellan’s army at Antietam. He afterwards fell leading a 
charge at Beverly Ford. The other laid down his young life 
gallantly defending Knoxville, Tenn., against his own people. 
The “ Rock of Chickamauga” was a Southern graduate. 

An institution with this record need not fear to look the world 
in the face, nor will the country long harbor the remembrance 
that in the mad whirl of political revolution some of her pupils 
were torn loose from those teachings which it will be well to 
disseminate more and more. 


JOHN GIBBON. 
* This graduate shortly afterwards resigned and joined the Rebellion. 
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GLIMPSES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 
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FRoM a very early period of his career the idea of reading his 
books aloud was very familiar to my father, and as far back as 
the year 1844 he read ** The Chimes” to a specially distinguished 
audience of men of letters and artists in Mr. Forster’s room, at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, running over from Genoa for the purpose. 
Readings of the portion of the book which might at the time be 
in progress we often had ag home, and it was only two years after 
‘‘ The Chimes” reading that, writing from Lausanne to Mr. 
Forster, he said: “‘ I was thinking the other day that, in these 
days of lecturings and readings, a great deal of money might be 
made (if it were not infra dig.) by one’s having readings of one’s 
own books. It would be an odd thing. I think it would take 
immensely. What do you think ”’ Mr. Forster did not encour- 
age the idea, and it remained for some time in abeyance, but at 
Christmas, 1853, my father gave three readings for the benefit ot 
the Midland Institute, in the Birmingham Town Hall, to tre- 
mendous audiences ; and so many other applications for aid of a 
similar kind were made to him from other parts of the country, 
that it soon became evident that there would be little chance for 
Mr. Forster’s advice against the determined set of my father’s in- 
clinations toward the platform. But if Mr. Forster could not 
altogether put a stop to the project, he could delay it considerably, 
and it was not until the 29th of April, 1858, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, in London, now no longer in existence, that the first pro- 
fessional appearance as a reader was made, Shall I ever forget 
how my father, at one of the early St. Martin’s Hall readings, 
gave Serjeant Buzfuz’s speech straight at Lord Chief Justice 
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Campbell, who happened to be seated in the middle of the front 
row, and who took the joke with admirable gravity ; or how 
several of the learned counsel who were present, themselves very 
open to the charge of Buzfuzism, afterwards pronounced the ser- 
jeant to be an exaggeration, the like of which the British bar had 
never known ? 

As regards Mr. Forster’s opposition to the undertaking the 
truth is, to speak with all respect of so good a friend and, in the 
main, so judicious an adviser, that he was intensely jealous of 
anything my father did outside his books. ‘‘ Freely open as 
Dickens was to counsel in regard to his books he was less acces- 
sible to it on points of personal conduct,” Mr. Forster says with 
some artlessness, and it was because he found his influence 
powerless in regard to the readings that he attributed all sorts of 
evils, real and imaginary, to them. ‘‘It was,” he declared, “a 
substitution of lower for higher aims ; a change to commonplace 
from more elevated pursuits, and it had so much of the character 
of a public exhibition for money as to raise, in the question of 
respect for his calling as a writer, a question also of respect for 
him as a gentleman.” My father took a clearer and a wider 
view than this, and the result justified his confidence. Neither 
as a writer, nor as a gentleman, did his public readings damage 
him in any way, and, for my part, I have always thought that a 
great deal of that curious sort of private affection which the 
public were always ready to display towards him, arose from the 
relations of personal friendship, so to speak, which were set up in 
the course of his numerous public appearances. ‘‘ Mr. Dickens, 
will you let me touch the hand that has filled my house with 
many friends ?” said a lady, quite unknown to him, speaking to 
him in the streets of York the day after one of the early read- 
ings, and I think this was the sort of spirit in which the readings 
were at first accepted, and which, even if they had not been as 
admirable as they were, would still have made them successful. 
But how admirable they were, and what a prodigious success 
they grew to be on their own merits alone, many of my readers 
know, and need not now be told by me. 

Time will not admit of my dwelling at any length on the 
history of the readings, and it is only in respect to their bearing 
on the premature close of my father’s life that I will touch upon 
them, even briefly, now. For, unfortunately, they did have a 
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distinct bearing upon the end, and must be said to have hastened 
it even if they did not actually bring it about. It was not only 
that the work was hard—I have known readers and lecturers who 
have worked much harder, in so fer as mere travelling and num- 
ber of public appearances are concerned—but there was some- 
thing of almost willful exaggeration, of a defiance of any possible 
overfatigue, either of mind or body, in the feverish sort of energy 
with which these readings were entered upon and carried out. 
And that they went on long after unmistakable physical signs 
had given the clearest warnings of serious danger ahead, every- 
body knows quite well. 

The first two series, those of 1858-1859 and 1861-1863, did 
no particular harm, though indications of overwork were not 
wanting from time to time even then—not altogether surprising 
when we remember that, besides the readings, there were editor- 
ial duties to be attended to, and books to be written as well. But 
in the early part of 1865 my father had a somewhat severe attack 
of illness, and was afflicted from that time to his death with a 
lameness in the left foot, brought about by some form of inflam- 
mation which, occasionally, caused him acute suffering, and 
which persistence in excessive walking exercise greatly aggravated. 
The actual cause of this painful malady was somewhat of a puzzle 
to the doctors. Sir Henry Thompson put it down to gout. 
Another eminent authority, Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, said it was 
nothing of the kind. All that they did agree upon was that per- 
fect rest was necessary, and perfect rest was just the very thing 
that could not be got. And in June of that year my father 
was in the terrible railway accident at Staplehurst, when, although 
he escaped actual injury, he received such a shock to the nervous 
system as he never quite got over. I went down to Gadshill 
when I saw the news in the paper next morning, and found him 
greatly shaken, though making as light of it as possible—how 
greatly shaken I was able to perceive from his continually repeated 
injunctions to me by and by, as I was driving him in the basket 
carriage, to ‘go slower, Charley,” until we came to a footpace, 
and it was still, *‘ go slower, Charley.” 

For some months he suffered considerably at intervals. There 
was a perceptible drag about the left foot; the pulse denoted 
some ailment of the heart. He was, in fact, really ill—so ill that 
he even recognized the fact himself. In February, 1866, he wrote: 
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‘« For some time I have been unwell. I have noticed for some 
time a decided change in my buoyancy and hopefulness—in other 
words, in my usual tone.” All this pointed to the absolute neces- 
sity of rest, but the very next sentence in the letter I have just 
quoted ran: ‘ So I have accepted an offer to read for thirty nights 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Paris,” and so the round of hard 
work, under circumstances more than ever difficult and unfavor- 
able, began again. So the season of 1866-1867 was got through, 
not without great effort and considerable suffering, and in the 
autumn of 1867 he went on his second visit to America, where, 
notwithstanding almost continual illness and frequent recur- 
rences of the trouble in the foot, aggravated by over-walking in 
the snow, he travelled and read all through a very severe and 
trying winter. 

Soon after his return I joined my father as private secretary 
and sub-editor of All the Year Round, and almost my very first 
experience of work with him was connected with the new reading 
which he now had strongly in his mind—that of the Sikes and 
Nancy murder. We were alone together at Gadshill, I remem- 
ber, and I was sitting, with doors and windows open, one bright, 
clear, still, warm autumn day, in the library, engaged upon a 
mass of papers, as to which I had to report to him later in the 
day. Where he wasI did not know, but, supposing him to be 
in the Swiss chalet, over in the shrubbery, across the road, took 
advantage of having the place to myself, and went steadily on 
with my work. Presently I heard a noise as if a tremendous row 
were going on outside, and as if two people were engaged in a 
violent altercation or quarrel, which threatened serious results to 
somebody. Ours being a country constantly infested with tramps, 
I looked upon the disturbance at first as merely one of the usual 
domestic incidents of tramp life arising out of some nomadic 
gentleman beating his wife up our lane, as was quite the common 
custom, and gave it hardly a moment’s attention. Presently the 
noise came again, and yet again, worse than before, until I 
thought it really necessary to ascertain what was going on. 
Stepping out of the door on to the lawn at the back, I soon dis- 
covered the cause of the disturbance. There, at the other end of 
the meadow, was my father, striding up and down, gesticulating 
wildly, and, in the character of Mr. Sikes, murdering Nancy, 
with every circumstance of the most aggravated brutality. After 
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dinner I told him what I had seen, and he read me the murder— 
it was rather a startler for an audience of one—and asked me 
what I thought about it. ‘‘ The finest thing I have ever heard,” 
was my verdict ; ‘‘ but don’t do it.” If there was one thing more 
than another that my father resented it was any suggestion from 
anybody else that his health was failing, or that he was under- 
taking anything beyond his strength, so when I was pressed for 
reasons I would give none, and merely stuck to my point without 
any explanation or argument. Mr. Forster had also objections 
to urge; he had, as he tells us, a strong dislike to the proposal, 
less, perhaps, on the ground which ought to have been insisted 
upon, of the excessive physical exertion it would involve, than 
because such a subject seemed to be ‘‘ out of the province of 
reading,” and it was finally resolved that, before the murder was 
incorporated in a public programme, there should be a private 
trial performance of it at St. James’ Hall. 

Well, the trial performance was given before a very repre- 
sentative and critical audience, whose verdict, unfortunately, 
confirmed my father in his opinion of the effect the reading 
would produce upon the public, and the moment he spoke to me 
—eager, triumphant, excited—at the little supper on the plat- 
form which brought the proceedings to a cheery end, I knew that 
no advice or expostulation of mine would avail. ‘‘ Well, Charley, 
and what do you think of it now ?” he said to me as I came up to 
where he was receiving the enthusiastic congratulations of such 
good judges of dramatic effect as Madame Celeste and Mrs. 
Keeley. ‘‘ It is finer even than I expected,” I answered, “‘ but I 
still say, don’t do it.” As he looked at me with a puzzled ex- 
pression in his eyes, Mr. Edmund Yates came up to us. ‘ What 
do you think of this, Edmund ?” my father said. ‘‘ Here is 
Charley saying it is the finest thing he ever heard, but persists in 
telling me, without giving any reason, not to do it.” Mr. Yates, 
an intimate friend and a keen observer, knew more than most of 
the people who were gathered about us, and, with one quick look 
at me, said gravely, and to my father’s intense amazement, “I 
agree with Charley, sir.” 

And, indeed, the situation was grave enough to any one who 
would look at it impartially. He had altered materially of late. 
There was no doubt the American work had told upon him 
severely. The trouble in the foot was greatly intensified, and he 
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was gravely out of health. Among other serious symptoms he 
noticed that he could only read the halves of the letters over the 
shopdoors on his right. ‘Theold elasticity was impaired, the old 
unflagging vigor often faltered. One night at the St. James’s 
Hall, I remember, he found it impossible to say Pickwick, and 
called him Pickswick, and Picnic, and Peckwicks, and all sorts 
of names except the right, with a comical glance of surprise at 
the occupants of the front seats, which were always reserved for 
his family and friends. But, although his lifelong friend and 
medical attendant, Mr. Carr Beard, looked very grave at this 
danger signal, he himself treated it lightly enough, and if he 
attributed it to any special cause at all, referred it, as he referred 
the disordered vision I have mentioned, to the effects of the 
medicine he was taking. 

Everything pointed to the desirability of his giving up the 
more trying part of his work—at the very least to the absolute 
necessity of not adding to it in any way. But his mind was 
made up. The new series of readings must be carried through, 
and Sikes and Nancy must be put into the programme as often as 
possible. You will see, if you will read Mr. George Dolby’s ex- 
cellent book, Charles Dickens as I Knew Him, how intolerant he 
became of any suggestion that the work that he had undertaken 
was too hard, or that the number of murders should at any rate 
be curtailed, and what tremendous effort, followed by what piti- 
able exhaustion, this particular reading cost him. But nothing 
could stop him, until nature stepped in and brought the series of 
readings to an abrupt close towards the end of April, 1869, by 
the development of symptoms, the significance of which Dr. 
Thomas Watson, who was specially consulted, and Mr. Beard, re- 
fused to ignore. In fact when my father described himself, in a 
letter written to Mr. Dolby on the very eve of the breakdown, as 
being, ‘‘a little out of sorts,” he was, in fact, on the brink of an 
attack of paralysis of the left side, and probably of apoplexy. 

The enforced rest brought about some improvement, and dur- 
ing the rest of the year he pursued his usual editorial business, in 
the course of which I was with him constantly, and also worked 
at Edwin Drood with no very apparent strain, and really seemed 
on the road to a much better state of health. But there was yet 
to be a farewell series of twelve readings at St. James’ Hall, 
and I have no sort of doubt whatever that these completed the 
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work which the murder had practically begun, and, if his death 
can be attributed to any one thing, killed him. ‘‘I have had 
some steps put tp against the side of the platform, Charley,” said 
Mr. Beard, who was constantly in attendance. ‘‘You must be 
there every night, and if you see your father falter in the least, 
you must run upand catch him and bring him off with me, or, 
by Heaven, he’ll die before them all.” What I felt during those 
readings, and when I saw the exhausted state of the reader in his 
dressing-room afterwards, I need not tell you. But, strangely 
enough, I remember very well that on the very last night of all, 
the 15th of March, 1870, I thought I had never heard him read 
the ‘“‘ Christmas Carol” and “ The Trial from Pickwick” so 
well and with so little effort, and almost felt inclined to hope 
against hope that things had not been really so serious as the 
doctors had supposed. 

My readers know how soon the end came. On that mourn- 
ful time you will not, I am sure, wish me to dwell. I will only 
tell you of the last time I was with him before he lay dying in 
the dining-room at Gadshill—an interview which is curiously 
illustrative of that reality to him of his ideal world to which I 
have already referred. He was in town for our usual Thursday 
meeting on the business of All the Year Round, and, instead 
of returning to Gadshill on that day, had remained over night, 
and was at work againin his room in Wellington street on 
Friday, June 3. During the morning I had hardly seen him 
except to take his instructions about some work I had to do, and 
at about one o’clock—I had arranged to go into the country for 
the afternoon—I cleared up my table and prepared to leave. 
The door of communication between our rooms was open as usual, 
and, as I came toward him, I saw that he was writing very earn- 
estly. Aftera moment I said, ‘If you don’t want anything 
more, sir, I shall be off now,” but he continued his writing with 
the same intensity as before, and gave no sign of being aware of 
my presence. Again I spoke—louder, perhaps, this time—and 
he raised his head and looked at me long and fixedly. But I 
soon found that, although his eyes were bent upon me and he 
seemed to be looking at me earnestly, he did not see me, and 
that he was, in fact, unconscious for the moment of my very 
existence. He was in dreamland with Zdwin Drood, and I left 
him—for the last time. 
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It was but a few days after that, as you know, that we laid 
him to his rest in the grey old Abbey, with the garden plots all 
around appropriately ablaze in the warm June air with the scarlet 
flowers he loved so well, and I think that we all felt, even then, 
in the first bitterness of our loss, that the end, although it had 
come all too soon for us, had come to him as he himself would 
have wished it to come. ‘‘ Much better to die, doing,” he had 
said thirteen or fourteen years before ; and again, ‘‘ I have always 
felt of myself that I must, please God, die in harness. How 
strange it is to be never at rest, and never satisfied, and ever try- 
ing after something that is never reached, and to be always laden 
with plot and plan, and care and worry ; how clear it is that it 
must be, and that one is driven by an irresistible might until the 
journey is worked out! It is much better to go on and fret than 
to stop and fret. As to repose—for some men there’s no such 
thing in this life.” 

CuHas, DICKENS. 











MILITARY LESSONS OF THE CHINO-JAPANESE 
WAR. 


BY THE HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


JAPAN has leaped, almost at one bound, to a place among the 
great nations of the earth. Her recent exploits in the war with 
China have focused all eyes upon her, and the world now com- 
prehends the startling fact that this small island kingdom, so 
little taken account of heretofore in the calculations even of stu- 
dents and statesmen, has within a few decades stridden over 
ground traversed by other nations only within centuries. We 
estimate the rate at which bodies move by their relations to other 
bodies, and it often happens that when the eye is fixed upon two 
objects, both moving in the same direction, the greater speed of 
the one causes the other to seem to be standing still. So, to the 
casual observer, it is with China and Japan. The common im- 
pression is that while Japan has been making phenomenal pro- 
* gress, China has been stagnating. This is not true in a military 
sense ; if it were, experts would not be everywhere studying, as 
they now are, the lessons of the recent war in Asia. 

The value of preparation, of being ready, for war has never 
been more conclusively shown than by the results of this struggle. 
The Chinese government seems to have understood the import- 
ance of sea power. Preparing itself for whatever emergency might 
come upon it, possibly for this very conflict, it had made large 
expenditures in procuring modern ships and modern guns, and 
upon these and their effectiveness it seemed almost entirely to 
rely. When the war began China only had a comparatively small 
number of well-equipped soldiers. For defence against invasion 
by land it would seem to have reckoned largely on the power of 
the numbers it could put in the field, though its arsenals were 
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entirely without proper supplies of arms and ammunition. The 
Japanese were thoroughly prepared. They had arms and muni- 
tions in abundance and of the most modern types. The drill 
and discipline of their troops and of their navy had been care- 
fully perfected after the best European models. The organiza- 
tion of all their forces seems to have been without a flaw. 

From the very first Japan pushed the war with vigor, and her 
armies and her navy were handled with consummate ability. The 
issue was practically decided by two battles, one upon the 
land at Ping Yang on the 15th and 16th of September, and 
the other upon the water off the Yalu on the 17th of September. 

The Japanese, by greater energy and better means of transpor- 
tation, had beaten their enemy in putting troops into Korea, and 
by strategic movements, which will always be admired, con- 
verged three columns composed altogether of 60,000 men upon 
the 22,000 of the Chinese at Ping Yang, all the several columns 
striking from different directions at the same time. There could 
be but one result. The flower of the Chinese army was destroyed, 
and when a day or two later the news came that their fleet had been 
beaten off the Yalu the Chinese lost heart. They were never able 
to raise another army that could stand before the victorious col- 
umns of the Japanese in the open field. The Chinese seem to 
have successfully resisted and turned back a column that sought 
to go northward towards Mukden by way of Motien Pass, but 
this did not seriously affect the result that was inevitable after 
Ping Yang and Yalu. 

It does not follow as a natural conclusion from the results of 
this struggle, that the Chinese are, as a people, incapable, under 
proper leadership and proper organization, of waging a great 
war. 

The disparity between the land forces of these two countries 
in training, equipment, arms, and in other respects was so great 
as to render it almost impossible to institute any comparison be- 
tween this war and other wars, yet it should not be forgotten that 
quite often where the difference in these regards was not so 
notable, as in several of Napoleon’s campaigns, one or two signal 
victories destroyed the power and struck a terror into the hearts 
of armies that greatly enfeebled, and sometimes absolutely ended, 
all further resistance. Within the memory of the present 
generation occurred a war between two of the greatest nations 
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of the earth that teaches, in as striking a manner as does 
the struggle we are considering, the value of thorough prepara- 
tion. When the Franco-German war began in 1870, it will be 
remembered that public opinion everywhere, and especially in 
America, was much divided as to what was to be the outcome. 
A majority, perhaps, of disinterested lookers on, remembering 
Wagram, Austerlitz and Jena, and forgetting the battles fought 
by the Germans under Frederick the Great, inclined to the opinion 
that France was to be the victor. But Germany, in 1870, like 
Japan, in 1894, was ready for battle. Her trsops were drilled, 
disciplined, thoroughly equipped, and armed to perfection ; her 
commissariat complete ; her means of transportation provided for 
beforehand ; her plans perfected. Von Moltke had organized 
victory before a gun was fired. The campaign had been wrought 
out and perfected, even to the minutest detail. The French 
fought bravely at Spicheren Heights, at Gravelotte, and other 
places, but one disastrous defeat after another taught them that 
they were overmatched, not by the individual prowess of their en- 
emies, but by the superior organization of the invaders. The 
German army moved like clockwork. Wherever there was a 
strategic point, there were the Germans in superior numbers. In 
the German lines and in the German plans there seemed to be no 
weak point. The French armies lost heart, and though they made 
many gallant fights, it is safe to say that there were not many de- 
tachments of the French army who, after Bazaine was shut up in 
Metz, ever fought as their ancestors had fought under Napoleon I. 
This does not argue want of courage, for there are no braver people 
than the French. It shows only, what all history demonstrates, 
that signal defeats often demoralize armies. There are few troops 
indeed that can be counted on to resist bravely when convinced 
that resistance is useless, and it was scarcely to be expected of 
the Chinese that they should stand stoutly against the Japanese 
when they saw themselves to be so immeasurably inferior as they 
were in drill, in discipline, in organization, and especially in the 
matter of arms and munitions of war. It is really pathetic to 
contemplate the condition of the Chinese soldiers who had im- 
posed upon them the duty of meeting the well equipped and 
thoroughly disciplined armies of Japan. Against troops supplied 
with all the terrible appliances of modern war Chinamen were 
forced to take the field armed with guns of every conceivable pat- 
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tern, some of date one hundred years back, some with pikes and 
pitchforks, and some with crossbows. Upon the battlefield of 
Port Arthur one poor fellow, who died bravely at his post, was 
found stark and stiff in position of vainly endeavoring to load a 
musket with a cartridge that could not be forced into its muzzle. 

Disparity in arms and munitions of war has been growing 
apace with the years. The needle gun is said to have decided 
the battle of Sadowa in a few minutes, and as inventions now 
crowd upon inventions it is safe to say that in the future, even 
more than in the past, victories will often and again depend upon 
him who equips and sends armies into the field, as success will be 
more and more dependent upon superiority of weapons, adapta- 
tion of and previously acquired skill in using weapons, and less 
and less upon the prowess of the individual soldier. It is not in- 
tended by these reflections to underrate the value of those per- 
sonal qualities which go so far to make up the good soldier. 
‘“« The patriotism, loyalty, faith, manhood, public spirit and self- 
respect,” which Sir Edwin Arnold in a recent article justly at- 
tributes to the Japanese, count for much, sometimes for almost 
everything in a soldier. These were the qualities that rendered 
the volunteers in the Federal and Confederate Armies, even with- 
out previous training, so terrible in the battles of our Civil War, 
and, beyond doubt, individual prowess contributed much to the 
triumph of the Japanese armies in China. But all these con- 
spicuous virtues would not, of themselves, have availed to achieve 
the wonderful results we have witnessed; they must have been 
supplemented, as they were, by the exact and rigorous methods 
that have developed modern armies, and these Japanese armies 
must have had modern arms in their hands to succeed as they did. 

This article, however, does not propose to discuss the peculi- 
arities or the characteristics of these two peoples. It will take no 
account of the differences, whatever they may be, in the institu- 
tions or in the social, religious or economic conditions existing in 
the two countries. There is no doubt much in all these that con- 
tributes towards the making of the individual soldier. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to say that though the Chinese have suffered 
a disastrous and overwhelming defeat, and though they won no vic- 
tory of any material importance, there is no reason to suppose 
them under favoring conditions to be incapable as soldiers. Indeed 
they have shown themselves, in their contests with each other, to 
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be a warlike people, and, when trained by American and European 
officers, they have exhibited splendid qualities as soldiers. Gen- 
eral Gordon, than whom, in the languge of Tennyson, 


“This earth has borne no simpler, nobler man,” 


speaking of a defeat finally suffered in one of their many battles, by 
“The Ever Victorious Army,” which had been trained by the 
American, Ward, said: ‘‘ The Chinese troops behaved as bravely 
as soldiers could do under the circumstances, holding their ground 
for nearly eight hours, exposed to a galling fire from the enemy, 
from under cover, so hotly as to have either killed or wounded 
twenty out of the forty-six Europeans serving as officers in the 
force, and between four and five hundreds of Chinese.” It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the Chinese fought bravely at Yalu. In 
one respect, however, there must be a radical change of opinion 
in China before the Chinese armies can ever be representative of the 
Chinese people. In China now the Civil Service of the govern- 
ment is held in the highest esteem, next in order come ot her oc- 
cupations, and lastly in public opinion ranks the soldier. It must 
finally come to be understood in China as elsewhere that man can 
perform no higher office than the stern duty of defending with 
his life, if need be, the honor and interests of his country. 

China had in this wara chance, and only one chance to win, 
and that lay in her fleet. Her land forces were, as has been stated, 
for the most part, raw, undisciplined and without any efficient 
supply of arms or equipments. Against the splendid armies of 
Japan they were helpless and hopeless, but the ships of China, 
including armament were, in offensive and defensive power, super- 
ior to those of Japan. Both the Chinese and Japanese fleets were 
modern. Japan’s ships had been built abroad in France, Eng- 
land and Holland, and many of the best of them at home. They 
had all been commissioned since 1878. China’s ships had been 
builtin Germany, in England, and a few of them at home, and had 
all been commissioned since 1881. The larger proportion of the 
Japanese ships were of very recent construction, and the combined 
horse-power of their engines, which indicated speed, was some- 
what greater than the combined horse-power of China’s fleet, the 
figures standing 95,793 for Japan, as against 90,377 for China. 
Japan had twenty-five effective torpedo boats, combined displace- 


ment 1,290 tons, and indicated horse-power 12,200, as against 
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twenty-seven serviceable torpedo boats for China, with the dis- 
placement of 1,810 tons, and I. H. P. 27,600. Exclusive of torpedo 
boats the combined displacement of the Chinese fleet was 53,495 
tons, of the Japanese 55,934, which was slightly to the advantage 
of the latter ; but the weight of fire of the Chinese ships was 19,968, 
whereas the Japanese vessels threw in a single discharge only 
14,850 pounds. Japan had no battle ships, nothing that could 
fairly match with the ‘‘Chenyuen” and ‘ Tingyuen” of the 
Chinese fleet. The Japanese navy was, however, like the Japan- 
ese people, one organized body. The Chinese navies were several 
independent organizations, each lacking in drill and discipline. 
The ships of neither of these several Chinese fleets had ever 
manceuvered in company at sea. They were all, nevertheless, 
well built and well armed modern vessels. 

It was apparent from the beginning that the control of the 
sea was vital to China, and on the sea was her only chance. Her 
policy was to combine at once all her navies, to seek to bring the 
Japanese fleets to battle, and trust to her greater weight of metal, 
and thesuperior defensive power of her battleships. It was inevitable 
that a decisive battle on the sea must come at last, and it could 
not long be deferred. Either China or Japan was to control the 
waters. China should have brought on a battle at her own time 
and in her own way. A conflict between two modern navies, 
each seeking domination over the sea, cannot long be deferred. 
In this age of steam, when ships can go straight to any desired 
point, the world is not wide enough to allow a fleet to long avoid 
a combat by hiding away, as the allied fleets did for months 
when Nelson was hunting them to the battle of Trafalgar. 
Control in Korea seemed to be indeed the occasion of the war, 
but the game of war between the two nations could not by any 
possibility be confined to that little country. Korea was simply 
:. pawn, not worth the taking, when the queen, the enemy’s navy, 
was in sight. Besides, possession of the sea meant for China 
possession of Korea. She could approach it by land; Japan 
could only reach it by water. 

China began the war by hurriedly shipping troops into 
Korea, when in transportation she was distinctly inferior to 
Japan. The tonnage of the mercantile marine, flying the 
Japanese flag was, at the outbreak of the war, 104,890, 
while the tonnage of the merchant vessels, flying the Chinese 
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flag, was only 34,780. Here then, instead of pitting her com- 
bined navies immediately against the Japanese fleet, to which in 
power of resistance and weight of fire they were decidedly 
superior, China began by avoiding a conflict which must inevit- 
ably come at no distant date, and entered upon the losing game 
of transporting troops to Korea, the battle ground Japan had 
chosen, in competition with an enemy, whose lines by sea were 
shorter and whose transports were as threetoone. The result of 
this game was shortly seen in the numbers that met each other at 
the battle of Ping Yang. 

Japan, having beaten China in transporting troops to Korea, 
was then allowed to choose her own time and place for a sea 
fight in the battle off the Yalu. The first «f the untoward 
results of the unfortunate policy of scattering her war ships 
upon which China had embarked, was that she was worsted 
off Asan, where three of Japan’s ships attacked two of the 
Chinese vessels. Both sides suffered considerably, but the 
moral effect was a victory for Japan. Then followed the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Kow Shing,” the transport vessel, with one 
thousand Chinese troops on board. These two affairs were, 
for China, the disheartening prelude to the battle off the Yalu. 
This action was decisive of the war on the water. It gave Japan 
practically the control of the sea. China lost in the fight the 
** Kingyuen,” coast defense vessel, 2,900 tons displacement ; the 
“Yung Wei” and ‘‘ Chao Yung,” gun vessels, 1,350 tons displace- 
ment ; the ‘‘ Chihyuen,” cruiser, 2,300 tons displacement ; and the 
“Kwang Chia,” gun-vessel, 1,030 tons displacement, was wrecked 
in escaping from the action. The Japanese lost no vessels. 
The “‘ Akagi” was badly damaged, and many other ships suf- 
fered, especially the ‘‘ Matsushima,” the Admiral’s flag ship. It 
was nearly a drawn battle. The Japanese fleet drew off before 
or about nightfall, and when the Chinese fleet left the scene of 
action the Japanese did not follow closely and never again came in 
sight. Most of the Japanese fleet had suffered severely. The two 
Chinese battleships, the ‘‘Chenyuen” and ‘‘ Tingyuen” were, 
at the close of the action, still in condition to continue the fight, 
with all their heavy guns absolutely unharmed. The heaviest 
projectiles used in the fight thrown by the 12.6-inch B. L. R. 
had failed to injure their armored parts. Their upper works were 
riddled with projectiles from the smaller rapid-fire guns of the 
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Japanese, and the woodwork of both had been set on fire, but 
their engines, magazine and heavy guns were still in condition to 
continue the action. The ‘‘ Tingyuen” was struck 159 times and 
the “‘ Chenyuen ” 220 times during the fight. The belt armor of 
these vessels was 14.8 inches and their barbettes 12 inches, and 
this armor was very inferior to that manufactured at the present 
day. The belt armor of the ‘‘ Tingyuen ” was hit eleven times, 
deepest indent 5.5 inches ; her barbette armor was struck six 
times, deepest indent 3.2 inches. The ‘‘ Chenyuen’s” belt was 
struck seven times, and her barbettes twelve times; deepest 
penetration, 5.5 inches. 

In the Chinese line of battle the ‘‘Chenyuen” and the 
‘*Tingyuen” occupied the centre. Next to them were the 
coast defense vessels, slighly armored, while the unarmored 
ships were placed upon the flanks. The Japanese Admiral, 
well knowing that the aim of his practised gunners was more 
accurate than that of the Chinese, gave the Chinese battle- 
ships a wide berth. His fleet sailed, during the action, in a 
line somewhat in the form of an ellipse, leaving about 4,000 
yards between him and the battleships occupying the centre, and 
nearing, as he passed, the gun-vessels and cruisers upon the 
flanks. Thus the fire of the battleships was avoided as far as 
possible, and the weaker vessels of the Chinese fleet destroyed. 
That the Japanese cruisers escaped the fate of the Chinese ships 
of the same class resulted partly from the want of that marksman- 
ship on the part of the Chinese, which only practice can give, and 
in great part from the want of proper ammunition. One expert, 
who himself made a careful survey of the Chinese ships after the 
battle, and who had received full reports of the condition of the 
Japanese ships, insists that the prime cause of the Chinese defeat 
was that they had supplied their battleships with armor-piercing 
shells, and had only three (others say about fifteen) common 
shells per gun for use against unarmored vessels. The armor-pierc- 
ing shells, where they struck, passed through the Japanese ships 
without exploding. Common shells explode on striking. One 
of these common shells struck the ‘‘ Matsushima,” the Japanese 
flagship, and that one shot is said to have caused twice as much 
loss of life on that vessel as was suffered on board the ‘‘ Chenyuen ” 
and the “‘ Tingyuen” during the whole fight. The marksmanship 
of the Japanese was excellent, and they were greatly superior to 
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the Chinese in their supply of rapid fire guns, by which they 
were enabled to rain a hail storm of projectiles on the unpro- 
tected parts, the upper works, mast, etc., of the enemy. ‘Two 
hours after the action had begun it was impossible to have made 
a signal on board the Chinese battleships, as all the halyards had 
been shot away. Frequent fires occurred during the battle on 
Chinese vessels ; both the battleships were at times aflame. One 
report says that by the splendid fire of the Japanese the wood- 
work of the Chinese ships was shivered into kindling wood and 
then set on fire. Fires also occurred on board Japanese ships, 
but the Japanese were well drilled in fire exercises and succeeded 
more easily in subduing the flames, although the fire in one of 
their vessels was so serious that the ship was withdrawn from 
action until it could be subdued. 

The ram played no part in the battle off Yalu, as the distance 
at which the battle was fought did not permit of the use of rams. 
The gallant captain of one of the Chinese ships, when he saw his 
vessel was disabled, steered straight for the closest Japanese ves- 
sel, evidently intending to ram it, but he sank before reaching his 
enemy. 

Shortly after this battle, the news of which created a great 
sensation throughout naval circles all over the world, many 
critics, through the newspapers, began to assert that cruis- 
ers were superior in action to battleships. The writer of this 
article published an article in the November number of this 
REVIEW, in which he endeavored to stem the tide of criticism 
then seemingly so adverse to battleships. It was admitted in 
that article that the information from the battle then at hand 
was meagre, but it was confidently asserted, on principles there 
laid down and discussed, that when full and accurate reports 
should be received, the battleship would be found to have main- 
tained its ground. The fuller information now at hand is an 
absolute verification of this prediction, and it is the consensus of 
opinion of experts throughout the world that this action empha- 
sized, in the most striking way, the superiority of the battleship 
over the cruiser. 

The action off Yalu pronounced the doom of all unnecessary 
woodwork on naval vessels, and all navies are now dispensing 
with wood as far as possible. In this battle the Japanese had no 
torpedo boats, and the Chinese had only three. Que of these 
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was bravely handled. She discharged three torpedoes at the 
‘*Saikio Maru,” the last at a distance of only forty or fifty yards 
on broadside, but she failed to strike the vessel, the torpedo diving 
underneath and coming up on the other side. It was reserved 
for the Japanese at Wei-Hai-Wei, to show the efficiency of tor- 
pedo boats. There two attacks were made by these boats at night. 
In the first, ten torpedo boats took part. Two of them were dis- 
abled, two were lost, and ten men killed, but the battleship 
‘‘Tingyuen” wassunk. In the second night attack, five torpedo 
boats took part ; one of these fouled a boom, broke her rudder, 
and failed to enter the harbor. The other four torpedoed a 
cruiser, a gun vessel, a tug boat, and a schooner, and returned 
without injury. 

The two battleships, “‘ Chenyuen” and “‘ Tingyuen,” again vin- 
dicated themselves at Wei-Hai-Wei. One of them, as has been 
seen, was sunk by a torpedo boat, and the other finally surren- 
dered, after having resisted for days the fire of the Chinese forts 
on the mainland, which the Japanese had captured and turned 
against it. Shortly before the surrender of the “‘ Chenyuen” a re- 
markable letter was addressed to the brave old Admiral Ting by 
Marshal Count Oyama, of the Japanese army, and the Japanese 
Vice-Admiral Ito. Admiral Ting’s cause was hopeless, and sur- 
render inevitable. The purpose of the letter was to invite the 
Chinese admiral to take refuge in Japan until such time as 
the war should be ended, when the prospect was held out that 
he might be useful to his country in effecting reforms. The 
letter is so remarkable that, though it has already been pub- 
lished, it deserves to be perpetuated. It was, in part, as 
follows : 


“To whatever causes the successive failures of the Chinese arms by sea 
and land may be attributed, we think your Excellency’s sound judgment 
will not fail in assigning them to that true cause which must be apparent to 
any unprejudiced observer. In China the literary class is still the governing 
class, and literary accomplishment is the chief, if not the sole, way to rank 
and power now as it was a thousand years ago. We do not venture to deny 
that this system is excellent in itself, and might well be permanent and suf- 
ficient if China were to stand alone in the world. But national isolation is 
no longer a possibility. 

‘““What a hard experience the Japanese Empire had thirty years ago, and 
how narrowly she escaped the awful calamity which threatened, will be to 
your Excellency well known. To throw away the old principle and to adopt 
the new as the sole condition of preserving the integrity of the Empire is as 
necessary with your government now as it was with ours then. The neces- 
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sity must be attended to, or fall is inevitable sooner or later. That this is 
being brought about by the Japanese arms is due to mere vhance; it might 
have been caused by other political difficulties as well. Now, at such a con- 
junction, is it the part ot atruly patriotic man, upon whom the necessity of 
action devolves, to allow himself to be simply dragged along by the force of 
circumstances ? Compared with the re-establishment on a sound working 
basis of the oldest Empire in the world, withits glorious history and its ex- 
tensive territories, what is the surrender of a fleet or the loss of a whole 
army ? 

“Tf your Excellency be truly patriotic and loyal to the cause of your coun- 
try, we would beg yon to listen to the words of a sympathetic heart filled 
with the sense of honor representative of the fighting men of Japan, which 
asks you to come to stay in Japan until the time arrives when your services 
will be required for the good cause.” 


But the gallant old Chinese Admiral preferred death to what 
he felt would be dishonor. He negotiated a surrender of his 
forces, stipulating for their safety, and then committed suicide. 

A glance at the progress so recently and rapidly made by 
these countries in building up modern navies will show that, 
while Japan’s exploits in this direction are nothing less than 
marvellous, the results achieved by China have also been quite 
remarkable. Japan has at her principal dockyard, Yokosuka, on 
the Gulf of Yeddo, three dry docks, 308, 392, and 502 feet 
long ; at Sasebo, at which work was begun in 1886, two dry 
docks, two building slips, rolling mills, store houses, hospital, 
barracks, etc. ; at Kure, near Hiroshima, she has begun a dock- 
yard, which is to be her most important constructing and repair- 
ing establishment ; and at Onahama (Kobe), she has a small yard, 
in which she is building torpedo boats. Since 1887, Japan has 
built from eight to ten vessels, ranging from 614 to 4,200 tons. 
Others are now in process of construction, and the ships she 
turns out are first-class. She has gun factories and foundries at 
Osaka, at Tokyo, at Okazakimura, and a powder factory at Ita- 
bashi, where she is constructing guns of various classes, gun 
carriages, rifles, ammunition, accoutrements, etc. The Portu- 
guese government purchased recently from Japan six breech- 
loading rifles made at Osaka. 

China made some attempts at a navy yard at Port Arthur in 
1881. In 1887 she awarded to a French company a contract to 
improve this yard, which was completed by the end of 1890. 
The channel, originally of 12 feet, was dredged to a depth of 24 
feet. A wet basin for 12 ships was created, and the yard is 
equipped with shops, storehouses, and the best modern machinery 
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for every kind of work. Some small vessels were under construc- 
tion here at the breaking out of the war. At Wei-Hai-Wei she 
had a repairing station, and an extensive engineering establish- 
ment, and a dry dock, 340 feet long, at Taku. At Kiang Nan, 
near Shanghai, there is a dry dock, castings are made, and large 
ordnance work done. At Foo Chowshe began work in 1867, and 
commenced the construction of vessels in 1874, mostly wooden 
and of smaller types, but the ‘‘ Pingyuen,” an armored coast- 
defense vessel of 2,600 tons, was completed here in 1890. There 
are several building slips and dry docks at this place, the largest 
of which is 420 feet long. She has another yard at Whampoa, near 
Canton, purchased in 1888. There are two dry docks here, 350 
and 500 feet long, and some small gun vessels had been constructed 
at this yard. At Kiang Nan, near Shanghai, China constructs 
heavy guns. In 1893 she turned out here a 5-inch R. F. and a 
12-inch B. L. R., built entirely by Chinese, except as to the tube 
of the latter. Several of these and intermediate calibres were 
under construction at the beginning of the late war. She has 
also ordnance factories at Kirin, Nankin, and Hanyan, at the 
latter of which places there isa large plant for producing gun 
and armor steel and small arms. 

Japar as, for the training of her personnel, the Imperial 
Naval: ollege at Kure, which deserves to rank high among the 
ol institutions of the world, and at Tokyo a Naval Academy, 
corresponding partly to our War -College, in which a thorough 
postgraduate training is given. She has also, at Yokosuka, Kure 
and Saxpo barracks, at which her troops are instructed in life 
aboard ships, drills, etc., both naval and military ; and a torpedo 
station at Nagura for the instruction of officers and seamen, with 
a workshop, foundry and storehouses. The careful instruction 
given to recruits by Japan, including her training schools for 
seamen, gunners, engineroom artificers and even firemen, before 
they are put on board ships, are worthy of the most careful 
study. 

China has, at Tientsin, a naval school, established by Li Hung 
Chang in 1881, for students from Northern China. Besides ele- 
mentary branches, there is a very complete course in Chinese and 
foreign studies, mathematics, gunnery, engineering, torpedo 
science, fortifications, chemistry and other subjects pertaining to 
the training of naval officers. She also has a school of navigation 
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at Fuchau, under a Chinaman, educated abroad, and an English- 
man. ‘The naval college here is gradually exacting a higher 
standard of scholarship. English is being taught and foreign 
teachers. or Chinese educated abroad, are being employed as in- 
structors at both of these institutions. China had also, at Wei- 
Hai-Wei, a torpedo school, the superintendent being a lieutenant 
in the German service, Bourchier. The Imperial Naval College 
ut Nanking was opened in December, 1890, to educate young 
men for official positions in the Southern Fleet. Of its sixteen 
instructors, two are English, and five of the Chinese teachers had 
studied abroad. 

Thus it will be seen that during recent years, both the Chinese 
and Japanese have been availing themselves of the best sources of 
information, and both nations have been sending young men 
abroad to study naval science. Japan has for years had one or 
more students at the United States Naval Academy, and otiiers in 
France, England, and Germany. China has sent some students 
abroad, though not so many as Japan, but certainly the efforts 
she has heretofore made clearly indicate that this great na- 
tion, whose supineness and backwardness are so much and so 
frequently lamented, is beginning to awaken to the necessity of 
adopting modern civilization. What is to be the ~. “ect upon 
China and the Chinese of the reverses suffered by her in oh‘s 
late war, which certainly are in great part, and which* - 
Chinese themselves will undoubtedly believe to be, altogether 
traceable to the superior methods of the Japanese, is matter of 
speculation. 

There is nothing, so far as known at this writing, in the re- 
cent treaty of peace to prevent China from preparing herself in 
the near future for another struggle with Japan, just as France 
has been for twenty years putting herself in readiness for an- 
other possible test of strength with Germany. What if this 
giant nation should rouse herself, and through the influence of 
some great leader, shake together her loosely-jointed limbs, as 
Bismarck under William welded the disjointed German states 
into one? Her strength lies in three hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of people, singularly patient, wonderfully industrious and 
capable in a remarkable degree of enduring hunger and cold. 
United they could accomplish almost any result. China will be- 
lieve, and with much semblance of reason, that if she had only 
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had common instead of armor-piercing shells she might, and that 
if in addition to these her ships had been supplied with more 
rapid fire guns she undoubtedly would, have won at Yalu. Had 
she gained a decisive victory there, followed up, it would have 
given her absolute control of thesea. Dominion over the sea would 
eventually have given her control of Korea and would have 
saved her from invasion. The splendid armies of Japan armed 
and ready for the fray would in that case have been absolutely 
useless, except to repel invasion. They could only have stood 
upon the seashore, just as millions of our countrymen would in 
case our navy should be overpowered, looking out upon the ocean 
in helpless despair, cursing the authorities that had failed to pro- 
vide them with means with which to go out upon the waters and 
fight for theircountry. If China begins to gird up her loins, Japan 
will respond, and indeed whatever may or may not happen in 
Asia, it may be confidently predicted that Japan will immensely 
increase her naval resources. She will not beslow to find in the 
events of the recent past many reasons for this course. 

This Queen of the Asiatic seas the world has been in the habit 
of looking upon as a small country, but it will now be remem- 
bered in every reckoning of the resources of nations that Japan’s 
people, homogeneous and united, are quite equal in numbers 
to the population of England, Ireland, Wales and Scotland, and 
that the United Kingdom is and has been for years mistress of 
the seas. Americans must remember, too, that only the waters 
of one ocean, a wide one, no doubt, but easily traversed by 
navies, separate their country from Asia. Our policy, it is true, 
is and has been one of peace—peace always when it can be 
maintained with honor—peace and good will not only with, 
but among, all the nations of the earth. We avoid entangling 
alliances with other nations, but we have constantly exercised our 
good offices with both China and Japan, as far as we might, to 
bring them again into peaceful relations. Such, it is hoped, will 
always be our aim, but let us bear in mind that we can never be 
assured of the ability to command our peace unless we are pre- 


pared for emergencies, 
Hinary A. HERBERT. 


























THE SILVER QUESTION. 





I.—GERMANY’S ATTITUDE AS TO A BI-METALLIC 
UNION. 


BY COUNT VON MIRBACH, MEMBER OF THE PRUSSIAN HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND OF THE GERMAN REICHSTAG. 


On February 15 last the Reichstag began a discussion of the 
currency question, pursuant to the following demand submitted 
by Dr. Friedberg, Von Kasdorff, Dr. Lieber, and myself : 

‘* The Reichstag is asked to request the confederated govern- 
ments to issue invitations as soon as possible for a monetary con- 
ference, looking toward the international regulation of the 
currency question.” This demand was signed by 211 members ; 
that is, a majority of the German Reichstag. At the very outset 
of the speech with which I introduced themotion I stated that 
“‘the only way in which an international union can be 
thought of is on the basis of a fixed relation between gold and 
silver, established by an international treaty.” 

The Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, made the following de- 
claration at the same session : 


“Tt must be conceded, without prejudice to our national currency, that 
the growing disparity of value between the two coin-metals is producing a 
detrimental reaction upon our industrial life. I am therefore inclined, in the 
further pursuit of the endeavors which have resulted in the convoking of 
the Silver Commission, to consider with the confederated governments 
whether other states which are essentially concerned in the enhancement 
of the value of silver, cannot be brought into a friendly exchange of views 
on mutually protective measures.” 


At the second session of the Reichstag on February 16, Count 
Posadowsky, Secretary of the Treasury, said : 

* Just view, I pray you, the present situation of the coin and standard 
questions! At the conference convened by the former Chancellor, even the 


monometallists acknowledged that the depreciation of silver entailed serious 
damage to our industrial life. It is indubit»ble that the lessened value of 
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silver has also exercised a disadvantageous influence upon our internal 
manufactures and exports. 

“In opposition to this statement it is urged that our export to silver 
countries is a minimum one, and can therefore cut no great figure in com- 
parison with the aggregate economic interests of the nation. In this limited 
sense the claim is only partially true, for there is no doubt that, on account 
of the depreciation of silver, English production and export also suffer 
materially in the intercourse with silver countries. But the resultant 
stagnation to English manufactures on the one hand, and to English exports 
on the other, produces a latent reaction also upon German manufactures and 
exports to silver countries—a factor which must not be disregarded. 

“Tt is, moreover, certain that our native mining interests are suffering 
most grievously from the depreciated value of silver. Attach whatever im- 
portance you wish to these interests, it is well enough known that they con- 
stitute an old, traditional industry which gives occupation to many working 
people, that a transposition of the industry is, in its nature, impossibie, and 
that the very existence of a great many working people is jeopardized by 
the decline of our mining prosperity. 

“‘ And there is a third consideration which is recognized by monometal- 
lists. It can not be doubted that there is something essentially wrong in 
the considerable under-valuation of the current silver coin. We have been 
able so far to ascertain only one instance in foreign countries of a genuine 
counterfeiting of toreign coins, but I think it cannot be controverted that a 
similar possibility and danger in reference to our coins must threaten us so 
long as a thaler has only the value of 1.40 marks. 

“The question is a far-reaching one, from the solution of which a 
great part of the agricultural population of Germany promises itself a bene- 
fit, and in view of the representation which this question has found among 
the overwhelming majority of the Reichstag, it was the duty of the Chan- 
cellor to concede a serious, well-meaning investigation of the matter.” 


The Prussian Council of State to which Bank Director Rus- 
sel and I referred, occupied itself under the chairmanship of 
his Majesty, the Emperor, for two days, March 14 and 15, with 
the question of a standard, and resolved as follows : 

* According to the statement of the Chancellor during the session of the 
Reichstag, February 15 last, an exchange of views of the confederated gov- 
ernments with other states has been proposed concerning common measures 
for obviating the detrimental reaction recognized to have resulted to 
industrial life from the increasing disparity between the values of gold and 
silver. In reference to this statement, of which the Council of State has 


taken note with pleasure, the same believes that no further measures should 
be taken at the present time, and that the result of the steps already taken 


should be awaited.” 

The enemies of bi-metallism moved to incorporate in the first 
part of the Council’s resolution the terms, “ without prejudice 
to the existing standard,” but this was declined. This resolu- 
tion therefore advances one step beyond the declaration made 
by the Chancellor in the Reichstag. 
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And thus matters stand officially in Germany. It cannot, of 
course, be known what steps the Chancellor has so far taken to 
bring about an understanding with the other great powers. 

The controlling consideration lies in the action of Eng- 
land. The decision of leading German statesmen depends first 
of all upon England’s attaching herself to a bi-metallistic union. 
In German bi-metallistic circles the opinion prevails that if Ger- 
many really intends to solve the question of a standard and abol- 
ish agricultural and industrial penury, the following steps will 
forthwith have to be taken. First of all, there should be a pre- 
liminary conference or diplomatic understanding with France 
and the United States of North America, in order to settle 
upon some programme, on the linesof which an international 
conference could be convoked. The treaty concerning which 
the governments of the United States and France came to 
an agreement before the monetary conference at Paris in 1881, 
might serve as the basis for the preliminary conference. Then 
the question of the future relation between gold and silver, not 
being one of principle, would have to be treated as an open 
one. 

The peculiar office of a preliminary conference or ‘other ex- 
change of views would be to consider measures that might seem 
sufficient to hasten England’s entrance into a union. 

If England joins an international bi-metallistic union, the 
solution of this problem cannot be difficult. In that event the 
relation, 1: 154, would also be soon attained, and maintained 
without the least disturbance. 

But even without England’s co-operation, the accomplishing 
of an international bi-metallism is possible, perhaps in a some- 
what tardier manner. If Germany, France, and the United 
States acted together, these states would be in a position to solve 
this seemingly difficult problem; and powerful enough, too, to 
maintain the fixed relation between gold and silver. The exclu- 
sion of England would redound altogether to the advantage of 
the commercial relations and industrial exports of these three 
great powers ; indeed, their advantage in these respects would be 
greater in that case than if England belonged to the union. 

However, it is wholly useless at present to go into this question 
of ‘‘with or without England,” inasmuch as the circles in Ger- 
many with whom the power of ultimate decision rests would 
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under no circumstances declare for a bi-metallistic union without 
England. 

The economic condition of Germany calls loudly for a solu- 
tion of the silver question; and this surely can be made possible 
only through an international bi-metallism. I shall not dwell 
upon our financial conditions, which are in reality much more 
unfavorable than they are officially represented to be. The 
economic necessity of a solution of the financial question here is 
grounded upon the agricultural situation, irrespective of the equal 
interests of our industries and trades. The lately established 
commercial-treaty policy has modified the agricultural taxes, 
while, at the same time, the prices of agricultural products have 
assumed, in the markets of the world, a sharp and presumably 
lasting tendency downwards. The cost of the production of grain 
has for a considerable time been greater than tts value in the 
market. Germanagriculture, shaken as it is economically, can 
stand such a state of affairs only a short time longer. The possi- 
bility of bringing about a general economic revival lies essenti- 
ally in the solution of the currency question by means of the inter- 
national double-standard. However, our leading circles here have 
lacked, with few exceptions, a full understanding of the meaning 
and importance of the currency question as well as of the eco- 
nomic results of a gold-standard; and, above all, a sufficient 
recognition of the plight of our agriculture and the still greater 
dangers with which the near future menaces it. 

A year ago I wrote as follows to one of your countrymen : 


“Tt will scarcely be conceivable to you how that is possible in a country 
where agriculture plays so important a part. Prussia is the preponderating 
country in the German economic policy. And all the traditions of Prussia 
go to establish agriculture as something necessary, it is true, and scarcely 
dispensable, yet, within certain limits, a quantité négligeable. Thisis the 
leading conception among great masses of our officials. We have had only 
two periods during which the interests of agriculture enjoyed conspicuous 
consideration. One was during the reign of Frederick the Great after his wars, 
and the other under the aegis of Prince Bismarck, the period from 1879 to 
1890. But even during the latter period the agrarian question did not receive 
any systematic treatment, and was only handled fragmentarily and mainly 
in the domain of the protective tariff. As matters stand here now our 
officials are, with few exceptions, at bottom, rather inimical than friendly 
towards agriculture. All circles, even the highest, are affected painfully 
by the present independent organizing of agriculture, and the prompt and 
decisive manner with which it looks after its own interests. There has 
always existed in the residence city a ring, in close touch, nodoubt, with the 
‘High Finance,’ which has systematically concealed from the view of 
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the most authoritative circles all influences that could lead them to 
a clear perception of existing conditions. Things were different only during 
the time from 1879 to 1890, thanks to the influence of Prince Bismarck, but 
even then not sufficiently so. The portrayal of these conditions is necessary 
for an appreciation of the course of things with us in Germany, and of the 
difficulties which beset the solution of the currency question in reference to 
an initiative by Germany. Many things would be different here, if those in 
high places possessed a full understanding of the economic condition of agri- 
culture and of the consequences of the currency question in that domain.” 


One thing that I wrote of a year ago, has changed in a most 
agreeable fashion. The initiative of His Majesty, the Emperor, 
makes it unmistakable that he, together with the highest officials, 
is willing to personally investigate the agricultural conditions 
thoroughly and seriously ; nor does he hesitate to listen to and 
embrace the views of those who are pronouncedly in favor of 
agriculture, and who express themselves accordingly. That will 
be important in solving this question, too. Of course, the influ- 
ence of the press and of the great banks in Berlin is potent and 
should not be underrated. The saying of a prominent stock 
broker here has gained currency: ‘‘In this matter we govern. 
There can be no solution of it until we give our consent.” 


Although we must not undervalue the power of these circles, 
we still have a government in Germany which, if it seriously 
wants to do so, can accomplish anything that it may deem 
proper ; and it will not be able to evade the decision, just as soon 
as England is ready to strike out in the common path. 

One word in conclusion, concerning the United States of 
North America. In the Reichstag on February 15 last, I said : 


“Tf there is destined to be no bi-metallism, we should wish the American 
conditions to remain as they are; although, in my opinion, they are unten- 
able for America for any length of time. The golden treasure of America 
has dwindled, has sunk in such a way that it can no longer provide in gold 
for covering its currency. Every moment the gold reserves drop to the low- 
est ebb, and the Secretary of the Treasury is driven to have recourse to petty 
loans, which are, no doubt, pleasant enough to the gentlemen who furnish 
him with the loans, for I somehow imagine that those who supply the 
money, quickly recover it and then renew the game. I doubt whether it will 
be very different with the $65,000,000. That is a sum which is wholly inade- 
quate for America. Should there be no Currency Union, one of two things will 
happen. Either America will address herself in all earnestness to the estab- 
lishment of a currency and seek a loan of $500,000,000 in gold, in the European 
market,—but what of our gold reserves then; and what of the English Bank 
and of all the rest ?-— this alone shows how insufficient gold is, just as soon 
as America goes earnestly to work. Or,—and this might prove even more 
calamitous to us—America will renounce the coining of gold altogether and 
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go over to the coining of silver. Then we would be confronted with dif- 
ferences in value, which would threaten us much more seriously than the 
present conditions. Then there would really remain no other course than to 
close ourselves up hermetically against America, and afford America an 
opportunity to absorb the whole commerce with Asia by virtue of the 
parity of its silver currency to that of Asia. I believe that just because 
things are as they are in America, we should heed the warning, and not wait 
with our hands in our lap; we should take hold of those things before it is 
too late.” 


America could actually absorb the European gold reserves an 
hold them fast and thus forcea decision of the currency ques- 
tion. But that is an event too remote to be anticipated. 

Stupidity and ignorance are the best allies of gold currency in 
Germany, without taking into account the personal interests ofa 
great many influential circles. The mostincredible things are in- 
vented, spread abroad and made use of. North America in par- 
ticular is exploited. North American silver mines, it is said, are 
inexhaustible—although the reverse is true, for it is well known 
that the richest North American mines are exhausted. German 
bi-metallists, it is asserted, conduct, without knowing it, the 
business affairs of American mine owners, and the like. They 
either overlook orelse do not wish to see that America produces 
more gold than silver. And above all they forget that there is 
not a single branch of agricultural production in North America 
which is not more important and more valuable than all its silver 
output combined. It would contribute materially towards the 
clearing up of views here if American political economists would 
frequently publish comprehensive tables showing a comparison of 
the values of North American products. 


CouUNT VON MIRBACH. 





IIl.—THE SILVER STANDARD IN MEXICO. 


BY THE MEXICAN MINISTER. 


I must begin by disclaiming any purpose of commenting in 
any manner, even by implication, on the monetary question in 
the United States, or any attempt to draw a comparison between 
Mexico and the United States, as it would be neither desirable 
nor proper for me to do so. This country is so far ahead of 
Mexico in material progress, commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, wages, popular education, wealth, banking and banking 
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facilities, and so many other things, that such a comparison 
would be unfair, although in some regards Mexico has not suf- 
fered as much as this country during the present financial crisis. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to stating the advantages and 
disadvantages produced in Mexico by the silver standard pre- 
vailing there, so that every reader of the NortH AMERICAN 
REVIEW can draw his own conclusions. 

The silver standard prevailing in Mexico was not accepted by 
choice. Mexico being the largest silver-producing country, two- 
thirds of the whole silver stock of the world having come out of its 
mines, silver has been our only currency for nearly 400 years. To 
change it for the gold standard would have caused general ruin, 
as we do not yet produce gold enough to base our currency on 
that metal, and as our exports are not yet sufficiently large to 
allow us to buy all the gold we need for that purpose. The high 
price of gold is a great incentive to gold mining, and if gold con- 
tinues at the present high rate for some time, I am sure Mexico 
will before long be a large producer of that metal. We never 
had any paper currency, either national, State, or issued by 
banks. ‘T'wo or three banks, indeed, have now issued notes, but 
they are not legal tender. ‘They are convertible into silver coin 
at the holder’s pleasure, and while they circulate freely in the 
large cities and for convenience’ sake are preferred to the hard 
dollar, they are almost unknown in the small towns and in the 
country. The bank issues special notes for each place, which are 
redeemable only in that place, thus keeping up in effect the old sys- 
tem of charging a high premium for the exchange of money from 
one place to another, the item of profit to the banks correspond- 
ing with what used to be the charge for transporting silver money. 

The advantages to Mexico of the silver basis are the following. 

ist. The silver standard and currency encourages very ma- 
terially, while other leading commercial nations have the single 
gold standard, the increase of exports of domestic products, be- 
cause the expenses of producing them, wages, rents, taxes, etc., 
ara paid for in silver, and therefore their cost as compared with 
their market value, is considerably less than that of similar 
articles produced or raised in single gold standard countries. . When 
sold in gold markets, therefore, they bring very lucrative prices, as 
they are converted into silver, at a high rate of exchange. These 


conditions have caused a great development in the exportation of 
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some of our agricultural products, because they yield very large 
profit ; for instance, coffee, which costs to produce it, all expenses 
included, on the average, not over ten cents a pound, is sold at 
about twenty cents in gold, in foreign markets. The exportation 
of other agricultural products which did not pay when gold and 
silver were at par, that is at the ratio of one to sixteen, is now re- 
munerative, because there is returned to us in exchange more 
than we lose in the gold price of the article. Such is the case, 
for instance, with beans which at eight cents would not pay when 
silver and gold were at par, but now eight cents in gold make 
nearly sixteen cents in silver, and that is a lucrative price. Our 
exports for several years up to 1869 were about $20,000,000 a 
year ; in the year 1872-1873, they amounted to $31,594,005.14 ; 
in 1888-1889 they swelled to $60,158,423.02; in 1891-1892 to 
$75,467,714.95, and in 1892-1893 to $87,509,207. 

2d. The silver standard is a great stimulus in developing home 
manufactures, because foreign commodities have to be paid in 
gold, and, owing to the high rate of exchange, their price be- 
comes so high that it pays well to manufacture some of them at 
home, our low wages also helping to bring about these results. 

For these reasons we are increasing considerably our manufact- 
uring plants, especially our cotton mills, smelters, etc., and we 
begin now to manufacture several articles that we used to buy 
from foreign countries, and all this, notwithstanding that the 
mountainous character of our country, the want of interior navi- 
gable water courses, and the scarcity of fuel, makes manufactur- 
ing very expensive in Mexico. But we are finding abundant coal 
deposits and, when our railroads tap our coal fields, that objec- 
tion will be considerably diminished. One of our railroads, the 
‘* International,” built by Mr. C. P. Huntington and his asso- 
ciates, has already reached a very large coalfield near Piedras 
Negras, which is already supplying some of our wants, and even 
those of some sections of the Southern Pacific system:of this 
country, but of course it cannot supply the whole of Mexico. 
When that need is satisfied we will have to contend only with the 
increased expenses of transporting the raw material to the fac- 
tories and the manufactured goods to the place of consumption, 
over a mountainous country with high grades and many sharp 
curves, unless some new means of transportation may be here- 
after devised which will overcome those obstacles. Eventually 
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Mexico will utilize for manufacturing the many streams, almost 
torrents, coming down from the steep mountains which consti- 
tute a very large water power. 

As it is now, some manufacturing plants of the United States 
are being taken to Mexico, as appears from the following extract 
of the annual report of Mr. W. G. Raoul, President of the Mexican 
National Railroad Company, for the year 1894 which has just 
come out. 


“The most extensive and best equipped shops owned by the company are 
on the north side of the Rio Grande, in the United States, but the greater 
expense of operating them has caused the withdrawal of much of the work 
from them to the shops in Mexico. Our shops in Mexico are not adequate 
for the entire work of the road, and the removal of the Texas plant into Mexico 
becomes an economic necessity, if the peculiar trade and the industrial con- 
ditions now existing respectively in the two countries are to continue.”’ 

A like result has been obtained in other countries which are 
on a silver basis, such as Japan, China and India, the depreciation 
of silver or the high rates of exchange having forced those coun- 
tries to manufacture staple goods for home consumption and in 
some cases even for export, and this fact begins to be sorely felt 
in England and other old manufacturing countries. * 

3d. While the fall of silver and free coinage in Mexico have 
not given to the Mexican silver coins, when converted into 
foreign exchange or sold for gold, any value other than that of 
the silver bullion contained in the same, nevertheless, the pur- 
chasing power of the silver dollar is now, on the whole, as great 
in Mexico as it ever was. 

It is rather puzzling and bewildering to some travellers who 
go from this country to Mexico to see that a United States silver 
dollar containing ‘vss silver bullion than a Mexican silver dollar 
was exchanged there for two Mexican silver dollars, when pure 

*The followiag rem 
Repeal Colonial Irstitute 
China, which deals with 
trade of Great Britain 


What is 


tries, the 

Bri labor and gold capital can no longer compete on equal term: with Asiatic 
nd silver capital, and the position of British industries is growing more 

critical every day.” 
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silver was at about fifty-nine cents an ounce; but in such an 
exchange the Mexican silver dollar is sold for the price of the 
bullion it contains, while the United States silver dollar is the 
representative of a gold dollar, and is therefore merchandize 
bought to pay debts in the United States or Europe. 
4th. The fact that foreign commodities have to be paid for 
in gold, makes them so high that it operates as a protective duty 
against them. By protectionists this would be counted as a very 
important advantage, although I myself do not attach very great 
‘importance to it in that sense, as I believe in low duties, except 
in special cases. 
5th. The fact that every gold dollar is converted into two 
silver dollars, when sent to Mexico, encourages the investment 
in Mexico of foreign capital from the rich countries, which have 
the gold standard. When that capital is invested in producing 
commodities sold in gold markets, like coffee, for instance, the 
profits to investors are very large indeed. 
6th. There is another very great advantage that Mexico has 
derived from the silver standard, although that may be peculiar 
tous. Before our railroads were built the only articles which we 
could export were silver and gold dollars—coining being then 
made compulsory by law—because no other product could pay the 
very high expense of transportation. The result was that to pay 
for our imports we had to export almost all of our annual output of 
silver, so that very little was left for our home circulation. 
Thus we were almost constantly suffering from a contraction of 
currency ; money became very high, and the price of labor was 
very low. But now the conditions are reversed. The low price 
of silver abroad makes it unprofitable to export it, and its value 
at home makes it useful in all industries, and we send out our 
agricultural products to pay for our imports and for our gold ob- 
ligations, keeping at home our silver and thus increasing our circu- 
lation, so that we now have an ample supply of money in our 
banks. That fact, of course, stimulates industry, maintains the 
prices and increases the demand for labor. 
7th. Most of our millionaires and many other Mexicans hav- 
ing large fixed incomes preferred to live in Europe, and used to 
spend their money there, but the higher rate of exchange has re- 
duced their incomes so materially that a great many of them have 
returned home, and now spend their incomes in Mexico. 
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The disadvantages brought to Mexico by the silver standard 
are the following. 

1st. Importations are considerably reduced, because foreign 
commodities almost duplicate their price when sold for silver, 
and they are therefore beyond the reach of the middle classes, 

2d. The constant fluctuation in the market price of silver 
contributes still more than the low price of that metal to reduce 
Mexican importations of foreign commodities, because it makes 
uncertain the value of these commodities when the time for pay- 
ment arrives. 

3d. The reduction of imports alluded to diminishes in pro- 
portion the import duties, which, until very recently, were in 
Mexico the largest source of the federal revenue. 

4th. The national expenses are considerably increased by the 
payment in gold of the interest of the national debt held abroad, 
and other expenses of minor account, such as salaries of diplomatic 
and consular officials. As we have to buy exchange to pay that 
interest it is at the present rate actually increased from 6 per 
cent. to 12 per cent., when paid in gold. But we can now pur- 
chase exchange from our own people, drawn against their own 
agricultural exports, and they make some of the profit. 

It would seem easy for Mexico to overcome these difficulties 
by decreeing the payment in gold of the whole or of a portion of 
its import duties ; but such a scheme would establish two differ- 
ent kinds of currency in Mexico, and gold being more valuable 
would tend to depreciate our silver currency with disadvantage 
to all interests in the country. There is another serious ob- 
jection to that plan ; our import duties are already so high that 
they do not admit of any further increase. If we collected them 
in gold, we would have to reduce them to about fifty per cent. of 
the present rates, now payable in silver, and then We would have 
gained nothing while we would have increased the drawbacks of 
the fluctuations in the price of silver bullion; while if we left 
the import duties at or about their present rates, and made them 
payable in gold, we would practically duplicate them and they 
would become so burdensome as to afford great encouragement to 
smuggling, and so reduce very considerably their proceeds. 

5th. To meet the reduction on the import duties and the in- 
creased expenses of the gold obligations, it is indispensable to in- 
crease the burdens of direct taxation to make up for both losses. 
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6th. Our railroads are similarly affected. They collect their 
freights in silver, but pay in gold the interest on their securities, 
and for foreign articles needed for their roads. 

7th. The transportation of foreign commodities by railroads 
is much reduced, but the local traffic has increased in a way not 
only to compensate that loss but to leave a large surplus. 

8th. While the price of the necessaries of life for the poor 
classes who do not consume foreign commodities, has not increased, 
unless in a small number of home products whose price is fixed 
by foreign gold markets, the living expenses of the middle and 
rich classes who use foreign commodities have been increased. 

There are several other results produced in Mexico through 
our having a silver standard; but I have mentioned the most 
notable and important ones, and most of the others omitted by 
me are the results of those already pointed out. 

In consequence of all these causes, we have fewer business 
failures than other countries ; our internal traffic has greatly in- 
creased with much benefit to our railroads, which, with only one 
exception, have not gone into the hands of receivers.* 

We do not suffer in Mexico from one of the principal causes 
of the present financial distress in other countries,—the low price 
of agricultural products. In fact, in some cases the price of do- 
mestic commodities has gone up considerably, when it is fixed by 
the value of the commodity in gold markets. This is the case 


* The condition of our railroads appears very clearly from the following extract 
of Mr. Raoul’s report to which I have already alluded: 

“ A comparison of the traffic with last year shows that with the exception of 
passengers, a loss has been suffered only on those classes that are affected by the 
condition of the exchange market between Mexico and gold standard countries. 
The local traffic, which fairly is a register of the internal trade, has made satisfac- 
tory progress—suflicient to offset the losses on the external traffic, and yield the 
increase shown in the general result.” __ 

The Mexican Northern Railroad paid for the year ending June 30, 1893, four 
quarterly dividends of 1% he cent. each, and one extra dividend of 2 per cent., 
amounting altogether to $240,000. 

The annual report of the Mexican International Railway Company, for the year 
ending December 31, 1894, presented by it« President, Mr. C. P. Huntington, and 
dated at New York City on March 6, 1895, is not less satisfactory. 

“The net results from the year’s operations,” says Mr. Huntington, “show an 
increase in the gross earnings of $118,187.46, or 5.76 per cent., and a decrease in oper- 
ating expenses of $19 578.50, or 1.50 per cent., making a total gain of $137,765.96, or 
18.38 per cent., over.1893. This is quitea gratifying showing, when it is considered 
that the genera! business depression in the United States, and the low price of sil- 
ver have not been without their unfavorable effect upon the = business.”’ 

The report of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, for the year 


ending December yt shows thatthe gross earnings were $8,426,025.28, and the 


.459.675.13, leaving an increase of $120,762.51 in the net earnings 
in that year over those in the previous one. The local freight earnings in 1893 
amounted to $3,888,952.98, an increase of $616,377.78, or, 18.83 per cent. over 1892. In 
1894 they amounted to $4 697,433.53, an increase over 1893 of $808,480.55, or 20.79 per 
cent., an increase in the two years of $1,424.858.33, or 43.54 per cent. 

The banks, too, yield good dividends. From the report ofthe Bank of London 
and Mexico for 1894, it appears that the dividend in that year wasof 10 per cent., 
and that it is expected to pay in the present year a dividend of 15 per cent. 


operaling expenses 
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with coffee, for instance. As the largest portion of our crop is 
exported and commands cash, its price is fixed by its value in 
gold markets, and in consequence of this its price in Mexico has 
been almost duplicated with great advantage to the producers. 

We have more stability of prices, wages, rents, ete. Although 
our wages are low, there has been in recent years a marked ten- 
dency to their increase. Our factories are not only in operation, 
but they are being greatly extended, and new plants and indus- 
tries are being established. Instead of dismissing our laborers, 
we find occupation for them all, and we need to import them for the 
work to be done in some localities, and, as our laborers find occu- 
pation and increased wages, we haveno strikes. Our silver mines 
have not stopped work, and we find them yet quite profitable. 
We have more ready money with which to transact our increased 
business ; we offer greater inducements to foreign investors than 
formerly ; and the country is undoubtedly more prosperous than 
it has ever been, although the silver standard is not the only cause 
of our prosperity. Oro of its principal causes is, undoubtedly, 
the building of railroads, but they could not have been so remun- 
erative without the production and coinage of silver. 

Summing up the effects produced in Mexico by the silver 
standard, I can say, with perfect correctness, that while it isa draw- 
back and an inconvenience to have our currency depreciated 
when we have to use it abroad, either to pay for foreign merchan- 
dize or for the interest of our gold obligations, and while that 
depreciation increases our burdens to some extent, because our 
gold obligations and the price of foreign commodities are nearly 
duplicated, the advantages we derive from the use of silver money 
in all our transactions are so great, that I think they fully com- 
pensate if they do not overcome its disadvantages. Notwith- 
standing all this we would like to see silver commanding the same 
price as before it was demonetized in 1873, and we think that the 
world has to come back sooner or later to bimetallism, as the only 
way to have acommon and more stable level of values and to avoid 
most of the financial trouble which the commercial nations of 


the world are now so keenly suffering. 
M. Romero. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON CANADA. 


BY THB MARQUIS OF LORNE, K. T.; FORMERLY GOVERNOB-GEN- 
ERAL OF CANADA, 





CANADA and the States are united, not only by railroad sys- 
tems, but by the generous feelings which ever reside in the breasts 
of manly neighbors. Canada is too peaceful and too quietly ad- 
vancing on her own path of happy progress not to sympathize to 
the full with the quicker moving populations across the fresh 
water seas. In the troubles of the United States, a generation 
ago, many thousands of Canadian citizens fought for the North. 
In the homes of Canada, as in Illinois, many a hearth was deso- 
lated by the loss of a beloved member of the family through the 
Confederate bullets. Canadians share in the United States’ 
prosperity, nourish no envy, and are content with the great ter- 
ritories which have been assigned to them by Providence to de- 
velop. They have enough to do at home, and have perfect con- 
fidence that they will be able todo that which destiny appor- 
tions to them. Their own progress has been very quiet. Some 
persons say that it has been so quiet that there has been no 
life in it. But they are mistaken. The settlers who have gone 
to that northern land have gone there to stay. They have 
gone there because they prefer its freer institutions, and like 
the certainty of its climate, its health-giving air, and freedom 
from political trouble, whether it be of race, of labor, of over-pro- 
duction, or of great contrast between rich and poor. They like it 
because it happens to be a land whose wealth is perhaps more evenly 
distributed than that of any great free community elsewhere. They 
prefer it because it has a glorious history connecting it with events 
which have given a dignity tothe past. They see that the popular 
will finds immediate expression and effect through its constitution. 
They find that, although there are great autonomous provinces, 
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where local ambition and desires find full scope, the authority of 
the Federal and National Government is obeyed. They see that 
the central authority keeps in its own hand all military power, 
and that no local ambition has control of the militia. They have 
behind their national power the naval might of Britain, with her 
prestige and force to add to their own in case of danger, and her 
example and her friendly counsel to guide and assist them. 

They are in alliance with, not in dependence on, the old 
country. They have themselves proved their own patriotism, 
and they have gained a place among the nations of the world. 
They make their own commercial arrangements in concert with 
the Imperial power. They have a position unique as it is envi- 
able. In art, in industry, in literature, and in national life, 
whether shown by their success in great public works or by 
the ordered advance of their town and country populations, 
they have made immense progress since they united in the 
Dominion. They have triple signs of success in the variety of their 
territories. There are the eastern forests and farms, the central 
prairies, rich, and healthy, and full of coal; the western “slope,” 
with its alps and woods, minerals, and the wondrously beautiful 
seaboard. What wonder if they see with equanimity that others 
do not grasp as yet the ideas they have realized in their posses- 
sion of so much good? Theycan afford to labor and to wait, 
for each decade makes hope grow into assurance, and disperses 
doubt among themselves. In London there is now instituted an 
annual festival on the Ist of July, to commemorate the federation of 
the northern colonies, now the provinces of the Dominion. It was 
only two years ago that the first of these celebrations in the Im- 
perial capital was held. Twenty-five years only had elapsed 
since that great instrument of union had been passed. At the 
last of these commemorations the present able High Commis- 
sioners of Canada to Great Britain were present, and among 
the guests was Lord Norton, now a man past eighty years of 
age, who had been in office in London when the first steps 
were taken to pass through the Imperial Parliament the Act 
of 1867, which formulated the constitution of the young 
Dominion. As Sir Charles Adderly, he had done all he could do 
in former days to assist the project. And now, looking back at 
that time, after an interval of twenty-seven years, he, a staunch 
Tory, was able to say how much he rejoiced in the new departure, 
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and how all that had been done in the making of an infant nation 
had been done at that nation’s own wish, and by that nation’s 
own representatives. By Canadians was Canada’s constitution 
arranged, and by Canadians has it been perfected, and made to 
work with a smoothness and success unprecedented, where so 
many strange conditions had to be met, and so much that required 
self-restraint and power of self-government to be carried out. 

Neighbors are sometimes supposed to be the last to see that 
which is being done near them, and, indeed, under their eyes ; 
but we are sure that the good wishes of our American cousins are 
with us, for our task is similar to theirs, and the difference of the 
method is a difference that can lead to no estrangement, but, on 
the contrary, tend to the friendship between the two constitu- 
tional governments, which it is the desire and object of every 
Janadian to cherish and reinforce. 

The Germans have a habit of averting misfortune by pronounc- 
ing the word “‘ wnberufen,” or ‘let it not be called down on me,” 
when they have been able to boast of good luck, and do not wish 
to share the bad. Let us also say “‘ wunderufen ” and tap the table 
three times, as is the peculiar German method of making friends 
with good fortune, when we record that, as yet, Canada has had 
no marked experience of troubles between labor and capital. 
When, as at Montreal and Quebec, there has been some slight 
tendency in past days in that direction, the tendency has been 
rather imported by strangers from the south than by the action 
of her own sons. Undoubtedly the influence of the Roman 
Church in the Eastern Provinces, and notably in Quebec Prov- 
ince, has been to prevent such outbreaks. Nowhere does the 
Catholic priesthood exhibit a greater power, or use it better 
to further the ends of law and order, peace and religion. Yes, 
as yet there has been very little of the fierce feeling which in 
other lands has grown up between the man who works with 
his hands and the men who work with their brains. ll will 
undoubtedly, in the “long run,” come right where these con- 
tests occur, but how long will the “‘long run” be, and what 
mischief and misery may be done until the light of reason and 
reasonableness subdues the darkness of hate and envy? Alas, 
we cannot tell. The position of Canada has, in one respect, been 
very fortunate. She is more a rural than an urban nation. Her 
towns, in proportion to the landed population, are small, and 
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farmers do not ‘“‘make hay” of capital, but are only too glad if 
capital comes to them to buy the hay after it is made, or will even 
give a promise to buy it while the crop is still on the ground. 
The Northern Provinces are communities of ‘‘ Grangers,” and 
Grangers must have railroads in good working order to transport 
their produce, or else they can’t “‘ get along” at all. 

Yet a little movement against one curious form of ‘ capital” 
has been participated in by workers of both Canada and the 
United States of late. Luckily, the central authorities on both 
sides of the line can in this case easily hold their own. I allude 
to the movement against the fur seals. These capitalists can 
hide away their treasure altogether if too roughly handled, and 
labor has determined to handle them so roughly that, like capi- 
talists elsewhere, these mariiie wealth-bearers threatened to re- 
move from their former haunts, if not from public life itself. 
The question put by the workers as to whether the problem of a 
fur seal’s possessing its own skin was one that required the blun- 
derbuss of the armed cruisers of three Powers and an interna- 
tional civil trial at Paris to settle, was, needless to say, mainly 
settled by the eloquence of an Irishman. Most of the sealers 
were Americans. Most of those who defended the seals were 
lawyers, and as no general railway strike could be brought to bear 
in favor of the enemies of the wealthy seals, they will still be 
allowed to propagate their species, although the word species 
has a suspicious likeness to ‘‘specie,” which everyone knows 
means capital. The Americans contended that seals should be 
free in the open sea. But then they denied that the open sea 
was open sea, a contention so Hibernian that the Irishman had 
no difficulty in confuting it. 

He was made Chief Justice of England, and the seals got a 
time in the year when they, like Irish landlords, should not be shot 
or killed at all, at all. This all reads like a fairy story, but it is 
an impartially told bit of history, and only noticed here because 
some people sought to make the affair a cause of quarrel between 
friends, that is, between Canadians, Americans, and British. 
There is plenty of room for all three on the sea, as on the land, 
and even on the great lakes. In those inland seas it is for the in- 
terest of both to have good salvage arrangements in case of wreck. 
Wherever there is chance of any disaster causing loss of life, the 
Canadian Government has issued orders which have for many 
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years prevented misunderstandings. These formerly arose more 
from the idea that on the northern side the arrangements for 
assisting vessels in distress were not efficient, than from any fact 
which could nourish apprehension. 

Conciliation and arbitrament is practically always at hard, 
so long as the present intimate connection between Britain and 
her colonies exists. The authorities in ‘‘ Downing Street” are 
sufficiently removed from the scene of local disagreement to be able 
to keep themselves unentangled by any mere accidental bitterness 
imparted into a dispute. Reference to them means the lapse of 
a little time to let the disputants sleep and think over the matter 
in quiet, and the friendly advice given “‘ from home” is well re- 
ceived in the main, and if not always quite satisfactory to the 
colonists, is recognized as an honest attempt to adjust disputes, 
and to act as amicus curi@ in a manner likely to lead to friendly 
settlement. Would that trade disputes could find as efficient 
an intermediary—as respected a tribunal—as conciliatory a court 
of arbitration! The mere gain of time is much, when passion is 
excited ; and, if the interval gained can be spent in reflection 
instead of inaction, the disputants would have little chance of 
coming to blows. 

To any person who has followed the course of events, it must 
have been a matter of some surprise to see agreat conference called 
together at Ottawa, and representatives from many colonies there 
assembled, the mother country being herself represented by special 
envoy. The Governor-General, who permanently during his five 
or six years’ term of office, is the delegate of the old country, was 
not considered sufficient, and the Earl of Jersey, a former Governor 
of one of the Australian colonies, was sent to Ottawa as the 
British envoy. These factsof themselves show a marked change 
from the days when it was held in London that Westminster 
could legislate for Upper and Lower Canada. A still wider di- 
vergence from the ancient ideas of the rights of the northern 
country is, of course, seen when it is remembered how a century 
ago taxes for general defence were imposed in London and 
resisted by arms at Boston. But not only is it impossible 
now for Great Britain to impose any tax on the colonies, but it is 
also impossible for her to prevent them from taxing by customs 
duties her trade. Canada may impose any duties she pleases on 
British goods. Never before in the history of the world has a 
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parent state given up even the idea of a remonstrance on such a 
subject. 

But it must be remembered that it is to the teaching of the 
most distinguished of all the British political economists, that 
Canada owes her defence of her system of imposing duties on im- 
ports for revenue, and even for the purpose of protecting and 
nursing her manufactures. Mill expressly declared that there 
were cases where such an expedient might be necessary to allow of 
the growth in anew country of manufactories. Whether defen- 
sible or not, by a purely philosophic argument, there is no doubt 
that every rising nation will naturally proceed to such imposts on 
goods not made at home, but which may be produced at home. 
A young country tries as soon as possible to be represented in all 
departments of national existence, and to have home-made articles 
in preference to those made out of the country. There is, there- 
fore, little use in arguing the point. But one thing is arguable, 
and that is the contention of British economists that all that is 
produced under protection is produced at much heavier cost, and 
with a less satisfactory result. I remember Lord Kimberly de- 
claring that Ontario now had to buy at increased price the plows 
she used ‘at home, and that those made by her people were in- 
ferior to those she formerly bought at a cheaper rate from New 
York. But there was no doubt that a comparison of prices and 
a comparison of goods showed that after a very brief interval the 
Canadian manufacturer had turned out as good and as cheap an 
article as that formerly sent into the country from the States. 

It was so with an article in another part of the Dominion. I 
do not know if the British Columbians were more fond of soap 
than the rest of their kinsfolk to the east or south of them. But 
anyway they used to buy all their soap at San Francisco. The 
change in the tariff cut them off from the ’Frisco soap, and the 
mauntains, before the Canadian Pacific Railroad was made, from 
the soap lovers of the east. They set about to make their own 
soap, and very soon their soap cleansed, at the old price of the 
‘*foreign ” soap, every hand in the Colony. I took special pains to 
verify this soap story, and it will wash! The truth is that things 
easily made and easily carried can be made at home in most 
countries as cheaply as they can be made anywhere. It is only 
where long transport adds to the price that the effect of protec- 
tive duties is severely felt. 
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Now, it is quite possible that'in time and for certain common 
purposes, Britain’s colonies will ask her to reconsider her position, 
and to see if some articles cannot be added to a revenue list on 
which some small tax shall be laid. The money is wanted for 
common purposes, and if one section of our empire says that it is 
too much in love with the philosophers’ stone of free trade ever 
to change it for the cash of mutual good, there a “‘ question ” 
will also arise, which will give rise to some valuable weighing of 
balances of advantage. I don’t know whether any of the States 
of America will ever think it necessary not only to have their 
armed militia under their separate and “ sovereign” control, but 
also to make their state frontiers the boundaries for different 
tariff arrangements. That is about the position of the British 
Empire at the present day. The sentiment for alliance is held to 
be so strong that it makes light of these little pecuniary matters, 
but they are serious if left to fructify into widely different fruits. 
You have the same with regard to local taxation in the States, 
and that local taxation maintains armed militia forces, so that 
you need not labor too much to see the similarity in the position 
of the two great English-speaking nations. But a likeness does 
not make the matter much better, and the United States is in 
advance of the British Empire in that it has common taxes for 
common purposes. 

Now this conference at Ottawa was in some respects a remark- 
able development. There was something very new even in the local- 
ity where it was held. I remember my father coming back from 
a Cabinet council and telling us boys that the capital of the new 
Dominion of Canada had been fixed, and that the name of the 
town which was about to receive this unexpected honor was 
By Town or Ottawa. We tried to find the town in our.maps of 
America, and failed to find it. The place was not considered 
worth notice. At the conference delegates from all Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, except the United States, came there to discuss mutual 
support, and how intercommunication had best be carried on 
by steamer and ocean telegraph lines, and, further, how best 
these communications could be defended, and how the funds 
could be raised to provide for that defence. Wide questions, 
indeed, opening up many subjects which, as the French say, 
‘give to think!” There were Australians asking how they 
could co-operate in laying a cable that should bind together 
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the British-American Pacific coast with the Southern Island 
Continent. There were Africanders who knew that ‘‘ Good 
Hope ” rested with that ‘‘Cape ” Government, which means to 
have domination in the future “from the Cape to Cairo.” Big 
words, truly, but what is to prevent their realization? Already 
«The Cape” means a federation extending to the Zambesi, and 
although these States have with them the “‘ negro question” in 
a more wholesome and aboriginal form than that which exists in 
America, the success of the Dutch race has proved that in 
mere power of multiplication the blacks will not have it 
all their own way in Southern Africa. But what were 
these opponents of Zulus and Kaffirs doing in the head- 
quarters of Legislation and Lumber Trade? They were sent 
by a very remarkable man, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has lately been 
giving the old country politicians a “ bit of his mind.” Holding, as 
he did, he said, that the future government of this world was a 
question of tariff, he thought it a good opportunity to make a 
condition that the duties on British manufactures should not be 
higher than the duties at present imposed in the South African 
Customs Union. The best return a colony could make to the 
English people for their support, and help, and the protection that 
their navy furnished, would be to allow their manufactured goods 
to pass at a fair rate. Englishmen spent their whole time in 
Parliament on local matters, but the big question of the trade of 
the people they neglected. See the action of the United States, 
of France and of Russia, who have all been devising schemes for 
shutting out England by protective and prohibitive tariffs. Yet 
the extraordinary thing is that when the English people are offered 
the privilege that south of the Zambesi their goods shall be ad- 
mitted forever on a fair basis, their rulers absolutely refuse it. 
Yet we know that the states south ot the Zambesi will join in 
one system and that they will grant this right forever to British 
goods, 

And as it is with the South African plans for co-operation, so 
it is with others hinted at, or formulated, by other colonies. Eng- 
land, as yet, sticks to her shibboleth of receiving everything with- 
out placing any duty on goods unless it be on tobacco or spirits. 
She treats all alike. Her children over sea have no advantage 
over the stranger. It is for her children at home only that she 
thinks. She declares, indeed, that the children over sea ought to 
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do as she does. But at the same time she confesses that they are 
old enough to know their own minds, and ‘‘ what is more she 
can’t prevent them from having opinions of their own, and acting 
onthem.” ‘They in Canada, in Australia, and in the Cape stretch 
hands to the old mother and cry : “‘ Treat us as your children, and 
give our goods some advantage in your market, and we will fight 
for you.” As yet England turns a deaf ear to this cry. Perhaps 
some day she may find that she must purchase her distant chil- 
dren’s active support at a higher price than that she would be obliged 
to pay now. A higher price ? Howis that possible ? Ask the Free 
Traders, with Mr. Gladstone until lately at their head as Prime 
Minister, and now their retired but still consulted oracle. Foreign 
countries, says the oracle, would at once retaliate against England 
were she to place any duty on their goods heavier than that placed 
on England’s own children. The bulk of England’s trade, he 
continues, comes from abroad. ‘Therefore, we must run no risk of 
offending the foreigner. To such fears it is useless to point out 
that the foreigner, like the Englishman, thinks only of what is 
best for himself. His duties are as high and only as high as he 
thinks it will be profitable to himself to have them. 

The only way to raise such all-round selfishness into a sense 
of the necessity of union is to show that persistence in extreme 
dogma must bring isolation in times of danger as well as in times 
of peace. This will gradually be brought to tt»= front, in all prob- 
ability, by united pressure on the part of some of the children of 
the mother of nations, who, like the old lady in the nursery tale, 
has so many children she don’t know what to do, and as she can’t 
‘whip them all soundly and send them to bed,” she will prob- 
ably have to put up with some of their ideas and ‘‘ behave accord- 
ing.” This is the chief meaning of this first Imperial Parliament, 
or Council of Ministers, held where the Algonquin and Iroquois 
used to fish beside the spray shot forth by the falls of the ** Chau- 
diére.” There is not.much chance that the modern fishermen 
there assembled will hook fish too large for them to handle. The 
good sense which has made these young nations so successful will be 
answered by the moderation always inherent in the statesmen “ at 
home,” however far they may see fit to drive dogma to “‘ please the 
gallery ” for a time, for the “‘ gallery” is the source from which 
the young nations have come, and are even now being daily rein- 
forced in numbers, and the crowd in that gallery can understand 
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their children better than the “‘ swells in the boxes” or even the 
actors on the stage. The balance of advantage must always turn 
in favor of union, though it may cost some present sacrifice to 
secure ultimate good. 

But we have digressed from the purely Canadian question 
into that with which it is indissolubly connected—the wider prob- 
lem of the actions of the English-speaking races. There is little 
doubt that were it not for the school books which teach young 
America that Britain was a tyrant, we might have the wider 
Union to embrace America. Once old Lord Lindsay, himself a 
noted historian, was dilating to Lord Overton on the use of histor- 
ical knowledge. ‘‘ History!” said Lord Overton. ‘“ What is the 
use of history, Lindsay ? It only keeps people apart by reviving 
recollections of enmity.” I have often thought of how much 
truth there isin this. But if the great financier, Lord Overton, 
said this with some truth, could we not teach our boys another 
kind of history ? Could we not make each school, through its 
history books, a means of showing how our race can be kept to- 
gether by united finance arrangements ? Could we not make 
boys see that strength is not gained by recollections of Old World 
and antique oppression, but that by arbitration, conciliation, and 
conferences, means may be found to write a new history of Eng- 
lish-speaking people’s advance, along roads which shall be illumi- 
nated by hope in the future instead of darkened by the forgettable 
enmities of the past ? 

LoRNE. 
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VI.—THE RENOVATION OF PARIS. 


BY ALBERT D. VANDAM, AUTHOR OF “‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
PARIS,” “‘MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 





THERE appears to be a kind of poetical justice in the enjoy- 
ment Americans derive from their stay in Paris, for according to 
Napoleon III. himself the idea of transforming the capital en 
bloc and at one time was suggested to him by one of their country- 
men. ‘Truly, all the rulers before Napoleon III. had attempted 
to improve the capital both architecturally and hygienically, but 
those improvements were conceived and executed piecemeal, 
with the result that the city, in the pre-Haussmannic days, was 
like Mr. Wilfer in Our Mutual Friend; it had never worn a 
complete new suit of clothes. It is doubtful whether Paris had 
any such ambition, even the proposals in olden times to endow it 
with a new monument, a public square, or a street, having al- 
ways met with most strenuous opposition on the plea of expense. 
The Parisians of Louis XIV.’s reign lampooned ‘and criticised 
that monarch and his architect Mansart, as their successors 
lampooned and criticised Napoleon III. and his Prefect of the 
Seine, with this difference, that the subjects of ‘le Roi-Soleil” 
merely looked at the financial consequences of the proposed re- 
forms, while the subjects of Louis Napoleon professed to be 
swayed in their opposition by loftier considerations than those of 
money only. When Mansart got frightened at the enormous 
outlay involved in his royal master’s plans, and more or less 
** muddled ” in his own accounts, Louis XIV. told him to “go 
on building ; if you run short of funds, I will advance the money ; 
the foreigner is sure to reimburse us.” 

Napoleon III.’s faith in the foreigner’s willingness to pay 
liberally for the attractions provided for him was probably as 
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strong as that of the Bourbon, but he did not possess the private 
wealth of the latter to back his faith. Nevertheless, he virtually 
took a leaf from the grand monarque’s book, but slightly trans- 
posed the text. ‘Go on building,” he said to Haussmann ; “‘ the 
foreigner will reimburse the funds expended, but you must ask 
the Parisians to advance them.” ‘The two Bonapartes who ruled 
over France never disguised their admiration for the Bourbons ; 
in several instances they revived the latter’s miscarried or uncom- 
pleted legislation. Some one having remarked to Berryer: 
‘© Louis Napoléon veut faire le lit de Henri IV.;” the eminent 
barrister replied: “‘ Aw moins il ne lut manquera pas de pail- 
lasses.”* Népomucéne Lemercier, the greatest dramatist of the 
First Empire and the sometime friend of Napoleon I., was more 
direct, though perhaps less scathing in his strictures on the Em- 
peror’s imitation of his predecessors, especially in matters of cere- 
monial. ‘* Vous vous amusez a refaire le lit des Bourbon; vous 
n’y coucherez pas,” he told him to his face. Lemercier’s ire had 
been provoked by the golden bees on the Imperial mantle of the 
French Cesar. He thought they were an imitation of the golden 
lilies of the ancien régime ; while in fact, the golden lilies were 
an imitation of the golden bees on the mantles of the Frankish 
kings. But the bees had been forgotten for centuries, until a 
French stadtholder of the Southern Netherlands unearthed one 
of those cloaks at Tournay and presented it to Louis X[V. Na- 
poleon I. found it in a cupboard in the Tuileries, and adopted the 
bees to oust the lilies. 

**The voice of the people may be the voice of God,” said 
Napoleon III. one day to my grand-uncle when alluding to the 
Parisians’ criticisms on his transformation of their city; ‘‘ the voice 
of the people may be the voice of God, but the ditties the people 
yell, rather than sing, are assuredly composed by Satan. When 
a ruler does nothing for them they shout abont wn roi fainéant ; 
when a ruler attempts to do something for them, they misinter- 
pret his motives, unless they invent some which are altogether 
foreign to his thoughts. At this present moment the opponents 
of my plans have adopted the cry that I am attempting to do too 
much at once, and that this attempt is prompted by my wish to 
hold all Paris in the palm of my hand by means of broad thor- 
oughfares, in which large masses of troops can move freely and 


* Paillasse means both a pallet and a clown, or mountebank. 
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cannon play effectually. Another section of society accuses me 
of wishing to reduce Paris to a mere city of pleasure, and make it 
the resort of all the profligates and idlers—titled and untitled, 
rich and poor, honest and dishonest—of the whole world. That, 
according to the last-named critics, is my method for stifling the 
nation’s aspirations towards a higher standard of political liberty. 
If I had adopted Louis XIV.’s and my uncle’s system of improv- 
ing the capital bit by bit, the outcry and objections would have 
been just the same, though different reasons might have been 
alleged for them. You who have read the memoirs dealing with 
the reign of Louis XIV. and the First Empire know this as well 
as I do. But no shouting nor objections will prevent me from 
carrying out my plans wholesale. I made up my mind to that 
effect long ago. You asked me just now for a government situa- 
tion for one of your protégés who is possessed of considerable 
talent, but if he has talent why does he not use it properly, in- 
stead of wasting it in a government office at the rate of 1,200 
francs a year?” asked the Emperor, apparently going off at a 
tangent. 

For a moment or so my uncle was at a loss for an answer, for 
he had asked himself the same question many a time in connec- 
tion with the various candidates he had recommended to his 
Majesty. 

**I suppose, sire,” he said, at last, “‘that in spite of his tal- 
ents, he is not clever.” ‘‘ Put it that way, if you like,” remarked 
the Emperor; ‘‘I should say because he has got no imagination; 
for cleverness and imagination may in this instance be synony- 
mous. From your description of the young fellow, I fancy he 
must be like a young fellow I met when I was in the United 
States—alike in every respect save in the possession of a strong 
imagination. Your young friend knows geometry, mathematics, 
surveying, and the rest; he has an inkling of architecture; and 
all that knowledge, which argues a considerable application on 
his part during his college days, he wishes to placc at the disposal 
of the governme™* in exchange for a stool and a salary of 1,200 
francs at the Ministére des Travaux Pudlics (Board of Works). 
Well, the young American to whom I refer, and to whom I owe the 
idea of the wholesale transformation I am attempting, knew all 
these, though probably not so well as your young friend. But he 
did not apply to the United States Public Survey Office to help him 
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to get a crust of bread on astipend which would have provoked the 
scorn of nine-tenths of the working men in America. He wanted to 
live, not to vegetate. He was bent on making a fortune; and a 
twelve-month after my first meeting with him he was worth a 
couple of millions of dollars. He was poor and looked poor, so 
poor as to be frequently behindhand with the weekly payment at 
the boarding house in New York where we both stayed. But he 
never lost heart. One day he came in, an hour late for dinner, 
but with a big roll of paper under his arm. ‘I am very sorry to 
be late, but I have got hold of my fortune to-day,’ he said in the 
way of apology, pointing to the papers, which turned out to be 
the complete plans of a city for 40,000 inhabitants with its 
churches, its public squares, its monuments, etc., etc., including 
even an exchange. It looked like a fairy city, but the plans were 
nevertheless carefully worked out; it was the city of the future, 
such as I intend to have in France, if I live long enough. The 
young fellow had, however, done more than merely to draw an at- 
tractive city on paper ; he had bought the site of it—of course con- 
ditionally ; entered into contracts with builders, sanitary engineers, 
marble masons and landscape gardeners, and provided with those 
documents, applied to a couple of big bankers witha keen eye for 
possibilities. ‘They were going to form a syndicate and the works 
were to be begun at once. That same evening I had along conver- 
sation with the young fellow. ‘So your town will rise like Thebes 
at the sound of Amphion’s lyre ?’ I asked smilingly, for all this 
was very new to me. ‘ Mythology may be reduced to practice 
sometime,’ he answered, ‘but I do not suppose we shall be as 
magical as all that. One thing, however, is very certain. The 
whole of my plans will be started on the same day, and if possi- 
ble will be completed within a few weeks of one another. We are 
not going to follow the example of Europe and build a street or 
half-a-street of houses at a time.’” Then the Emperor sat still for 
a moment or two. ‘‘You are considerably older than I am,” 
he said at last to my uncle ; ‘‘ yet you may outlive me. When in 
days to come people tell you that Napoleon III. transformed 
Paris, you in your turn may tell them that he owed the idea to an 
American of whom Europe has probably never heard ; for on the 
evening to which I refer, I made up my mind to do what I am 
doing, if ever I got the chance.” 

The Emperor was right ; in spite of the fierce outcry against 
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his plans everybody took advantage of them to line his own 
pockets. Iam old enough to remember all this ; for though I 
was not thirteen when I came to Paris, at which period the 
transformation of the capital was virtually in its first stages, it 
never ceased during the reign of Napoleon III., and as it went 
on, fraudulent speculation and corruption of every kind in con- 
nection with that transformation became more and more rife. 
With the exception of the Emperor himself, Fleury, Princesse 
Mathilde, and perhaps Haussmann, there was not a single person 
at the Tuileries, whether male or female, and from the highest 
to the lowest, who did not benefit materially and to a larger or 
smaller extent by the facilities afforded to them by their posi- 
tions for surprising, worming out and intercepting early news of 
Haussmann’s projects. Of course, the knowledge thus acquired 
had to be used cautiously and according to the possessor’s means 
and opportunities. Few persons had the moneys wherewith to 
buy house property or land in the doomed quarters, and when 
they had such funds, they had to proceed warily, lest a show of 
too great anxiety should “let the cat out of the bag.” 

The construction of the Pont de l’Alma (albeit not under 
that name) was included. from the very beginning in the Em- 
peror’s and Haussmann’s plans. The entire transformation of the 
village of Chaillot, which for two hundred years previously had 
enjoyed the title of faubourg, had, however, not been decided 
upon publicly—although one moment’s reflection on the part of 
those who did think must have shown them that logically, 
practically, and artistically the one measure would entail the 
other. The Pont de l’Alma was finished about the beginning of 
1856, for I remember that I was taken to see it- within a few 
months of my arrival in Paris. And yet, a couple of week’s pre- 
viously, my elder grand-uncle, coming home one day from the 
Tuileries, told his brother that the Empress had bought the man- 
sion of Count Lauriston for her mother ata cost of three millions 
of francs. The fact of such a purchase, involving an outlay which 
must have appeared enormous to most people, especially in those 
days when hundreds and thousands of pounds were not mentioned 
in conversation with the unconcern of to-day, was calculated to 
impress itself upon the mind of a lad of thirteen and particularly 
sharp for his age. Nevertheless, he would probably have for- 
gotten all about it, but for the comments to which the purchase 
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gave rise during the next week, which comments were revived 
about a twelvemonth or eighteen months later when the pickaxe 
began to do its work in Chaillot. The most lenient conclusion 
to those comments as affecting the purchaser herself was a con- 
sensus of opinion ‘‘ that she was very clever ; as clever as Louis 
Philippe who invented European complications—in order to con- 
tradict the reports, having meanwhile profited by the fall of pub- 
lic securities and their almost immediate restoration to public 
confidence.” 

I am not prepared to say whether the compliment to the 
Empress was genuine or not, but the transaction was unquestion- 
ably a profitable one. It would be difficult to compute the pre- 
sent value of the property off-hand ; it is certainly worth four 
times the amount of its purchase-price forty years ago. The 
site of the erstwhile mansion of Count Lauriston and its immense 
gardens, which were but a small part of the estate of the Comte 
de Choiseul-Gouffier, have all been built on ; the old-world vil- 
lage of Chaillot has become the very modern Quartier Marbouf ; 
the transformation took many years, but the Empress, as far as I 
am aware, did not part with her land. A mere ground lease for 
building purposes is a very unusual thing in France, so we may 
take it that the palatial dwellings which have been erected on the 
site of the Comtesse de Montijo’s former town residence are part 
and parcel of the property. 

*‘It is a decent provision for a rainy day,” said my grand- 
uncle, in the latter years of the Second Empire, when, in spite of 
his personal affection for the Emperor, or just because of that 
affection, he began to doubt the stability of the Empire. “A 
decent provision for a rainy day,” repeated Alexandre Dumas, 
the Elder, who happened to be seated by his side, and who neither 
liked the dynasty nor believed in its duration ; “ say an ark for 
the coming flood, and you will be nearer the mark.” And forth- 
with there was a positive flood on his part of historical and literary 
anecdote in connection with the slowly rising Quartier Marbeuf. 
I feel perfectly certain that not one of those anecdotes has ever 
been published, and I should like to give them all, but the space 
at my disposal has been overstepped more than once, and I must 
not transgress again. At the time of this interesting and im- 
promptu lecture—for it was nothing less, seeing that it lasted for 
nearly an hour—I was over twenty, and though already then fully 
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confident of my memory, had begun to take notes. I have these 
by me now, and they would make two or three chapters. As it 
is, I must confine myself to an extract. 

*« It is very curious,” began Dumas, “‘ that as early as 1842 or 
1843 Balzac foresaw the eventual transformation of the village of 
Chaillot into a fashionable quarter. As usual, he conceived a vast 
scheme for making money in connection with it by buying up 
the whole of the land. Equally as a matter of course, no one 
would embark in the enterprise. They treated the project, as 
they were in the habit of treating all Balzac’s plans, as purely 
visionary. Visionary they no doubt were, including as they did, 
the publication of a gigantic edition of Balzac’s works in separate 
volumes, each volume to have attached to it a ticket in a lottery, 
the prize in which was to be a plot of ground or a mansion. It 
would take too long to explain the whole of the complex project, 
but the presentiment with regard to the destiny of Chaillot was 
right enough. At any rate, one man to whom that presentiment 
had been communicated, believed in it and almost immediately 
acted upon the belief—namely, Emile de Girardin. In less than 
a twelvemonth afterwards he bought from M. May, the chaplin to 
the English Embassy, the former mansion of the Count de Choi- 
seul-Gouffier, in the grounds of which there stood at that time 
a Protestant place of worship. 

The scheme conceived by Balzac for buying up a whole 
neighborhood was even beyond the private resources of so highly- 
placed a personage as the Empress Eugénie ; to form syndicates 
or limited companies to that effect, would have probably defeated 
its own purpose, for it would have let too many people into 
secrets which, I repeat, had in the majority of cases been un- 
fairly got hold of. So the favored recipients of those secrets or 
merely clever eavesdroppers, instead of combining, determined to 
work each on his own account. Most of them were unable to 
raise sufficient funds wherewith to buy the smallest bit af house 
property ; they merely sold their knowledge to the leaseholder 
of the dwelling, and he in his turn hastened to renew his lease. 
Of course, he was careful to keep his own counsel, lest the land- 
lord, having too many applications for renewals at one time, 
should become suspicious and raise the rents. Repeated in six 
or seven different quarters, although with but one tenant in each, 
the sale of such information frequently yielded the considerable 
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sum of betwc =n 200,000 and 300,000 francs to the vendor. I am 
not exaggerating in computing the moneys thus obtained at over 
one million sterling. 

Practically this money came out of the coffers of the Paris 
Municipality, for it need scarcely be said that the lessees in their 
subsequent claims for compensation did not forget to reckon the 
sums disbursed in the purchase of their information, and do 
what they would the Municipality were found in the end power- 
less to resist those claims. The original intention on their part 
had been to let the majority of leases ‘‘ fall in ” before commenc- 
ing operations in this or that quarter. Under such conditions 
the ground alone would have had to be paid for. The lessees, 
with their fresh leases locked in their desks, simply sneered at 
the Municipality’s announced intention to exercise patience. 
They believed the Civic Fathers to be ignorant of the negotia- 
tions they (the lessees) had just concluded with their superior 
landlords. The Municipality were nct as ignorant as the lessees 
thought them, and in spite of the obstacles thrown in their way 
repeated their intention to wait, although the period of waiting 
might be prolonged. Thereupon the lessees forced the Municipal- 
ity’s hand. They set up claims to the effect ‘‘ that the intention 
to evict them at the expiration of their leases constituted an act 
of actual eviction entitling them to damages.* And preposterous 
though the contention seemed and seems, its validity was finally 
admitted by the highest tribunal in France. 

This decision paved the way for a system of wholesale exac- 
tion and jobbery, the like of which it would be difficult to find 
in the annals of any modern community in Europe. Equally 
difficult would it be to find parallels to some of the claims for 
compensation except in the librettos of Mr. Gilbert and kindred 
writers. To begin with, there was the claim of the owner of the 
ground and dwelling, or of the ground only through which the 
new thoroughfares were to run. He was simply extortionate in 
virtue of his ownership. One case in point must suffice. One of 
those owners had as good as sold a plot of ground to a firm of 
hydraulic engineers for 75,000 francs, which sum he professed 
himself glad to accept. Pending the signing of the documents, 
he got wind of M. Haussmann’s project of cutting a new thor- 


* I have condensed the claim into non-legal language, but taken care to preserve 
the spirit of the plea. 
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oughfare across what was still his property. He declined to 
ratify his bargain with the engineers, and eventually claimed 
1,800,000 francs. The valuation-jury awarded him 950,000 
francs. Then there was the claim of the principal tenant, who, 
as a rule, occupied the ground floor part of the premises, in- 
cluding the shop. He could not claim compensation for being 
disturbed in his actual tenancy, inasmuch as the Municipality 
had announced their intention not to disturb him; neverthe- 
less, he claimed in virtue of the decision of the :Court of Cassa- 
tion, to which I alluded just now; and moreover magnified his 
claim on the plea of the prospective harm his heirs and successors 
would suffer. ‘“‘ But,” objected the leading counsel for the 
Municipality, “if my instructions are correct, the claimant’s 
lease which has just been renewed will not expire for another 
twelve years ; the claimant is close upon seventy, his wife is but a 
few years younger. They willscarcely remain in business until they 
are eighty ; and although they are unquestionably entitled to 
damages in virtue of the judgment of the Court of Cassation that 
judgment makes no provision for the hypothetical injury done to 
heirs or mere business successors. Besides, the former in this 
instance do not exist at all, seeing that the claimant is childless, 
and will in all probability remain so at his advanced age.” To 
which the claimant’s counsel made rejoinder: ‘‘ My learned brother 
should not take it for granted that my client will go childless to his 
grave, because my client himself is far from cherishing such con- 
victions ; he belongs to the Hebrew race, and the miracle that 
was vouchsafed to Abraham and Sarah may be repeated in his 
favor, unless my learned brother wishes to imply that the age of 
miracles is past.” 

Finally, there was a category of tenants, mostly occupants of 
sets of apartments who claimed compensation on purely senti- 
mental grounds. To recapitulate their alleged grievances one by 
one would lead me too far afield; one gentleman pleaded that his 
invalid daughter could see, from the windows of the apartment 
from which he was to be dislodged, the steeple of the church 
where her mother worshipped when a girl. The majority in- 
dulged in “ tall talk” about “‘ the roofs that had sheltered their 
fathers and the spot where their children’s cradle stood.” And 
though in reality three-fourths of those who talked thus had not 
even been born in Paris—for barely one-third of the Paris popu- 
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lation are natives of the capital—the valuation-jury generally ad- 
mitted their claims; ostensibly in order ‘‘ to teach the govern- 
ment a lesson;” in reality because each of their decisions created 
a precedent by which they in their turn hoped to benefit at some 
future time. 

This much about the doings of the valuation jury and claim- 
ants while they were both left to their own devices, expectations 
of immediate or contingent spoil, and so-called political indepen- 
dence. The latter feeling, however, was soon raised to the boil- 
ing-point by newspaper articles and pamphlets. Of one of these 
pamphlets I would say a few words, inasmuch as it was the work 
of the late Jules Ferry, at that time an obscure, and probably 
deservedly obscure, barrister, like so many other shining lights 
of the Third Republic that was to be. It was the most widely 
circulated; I doubt, however, whether throughout the whole of 
France there were a hundred people who read it from beginning 
to end, most people giving up the attempt after half a dozen 
pages, for it was dull to a degree, and what was worse, dull with- 
out being convincing, and, as the Emperor said, ‘‘dull under 
false pretenses.” Its great sale was due to its clever title, a per- 
version of the title of the French version of Hoffmann’s Weird 
Tales—Les Contes Fantastiques d’Hoffmann. M. Ferry had 
altered this into Les Comtes Fantastiques d’ Haussmann; but the 
happy thought was due to two of Dufaure’s secretaries, MM. 
Duval and Delprat, and M. Ferry’s friends, who had hit upon it 
during a conversation at an Orleanist’s social gathering, and 
made a present of the idea to the future Prime Minister, who 
died as President of the Senate. ‘‘ After all,” remarked Napo- 
leon III., when he had read the drochure, ‘I am glad that M. 
Ferry’s pamphlet is so dull; if it had been as brilliant as its 
title, M. Ferry would be in the painful position of having to 
bring an action for libel against his face and appearance.” The 
remark was spiteful, but absolutely just. In those days Ferry 
was a cantankerous likeness of Offenbach. Later on the likeness 
grew less apparent, and the cantankerousness more. I used to 
meet him frequently on the boulevards in company with Hérold, 
the future Prefect of the Seine under the Third Repubiuc, and 
the son of the celebrated composer of Zampa and Le Pré aux 
Clercs, who bad been a friend of my grand-uncle. I liked 
Hérold, who had one of the most wonderful memories I have 
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ever met with, but I always avoided him when Ferry was with 
him. My grand-uncle, seeing them together one day, exclaimed, 
** Here goes Zampa’s heir in custody of a gendarme.” 

M. Ferry charged Haussmann with having purposely under- 
rated the cost of his proposed improvements. ‘‘ That is nomin- 
ally true,” said the Emperor, “ but in reality Haussmann has not 
underrated the cost of the improvements, he has only underrated 
the greed of the Paris bowrgeois, just as he would have underrated 
M. Ferry’s impudence if he had attempted to transform him 
into a fair critic and a gentleman.” The Emperor was right 
once more; the greed of the Paris tradesman and bourgeois 
burdened the budget of the capital with sixteen millions sterling 
in as many years, and this in addition to the reasonable in- 
demnities which might have been claimed in virtue of the 
judgment of the Court of Cassation. At least 15 per cent. of 
these moneys stuck to the fingers of more or less unscrupulous 
lawyers, retained by shady and still more unscrupulous agencies, 
which fora minimum commission of 10 per cent. on all the sums 
wrung from the Municipality, set the machinery of the law in 
motion in behalf of the smallest and utterly unimportant 
shop-keepers—such as dairymen, fruiterers, greengrocers, coal- 
sellers, etc.—all of whom, but for those agents’ instigation, would 
have removed to adjacent streets or adjacent premises without 
losing their customers. The organization of those agencies was 
little short of perfect ; their recruiting of fraudulent auxiliaries 
strategic to a degree. One of those pseudo hommes d affaires, 
with the successors of whom Paris swarms even at present, man- 
aged to get hold of about ten quires of old paper bearing the 
government stamp. Each of the sheets served for the making of 
a lease supposed to have been granted in 1850. Hehimself never 
put pen to paper ; he simply sold each of the sheets to the various 
agencies in need of them at the rate of 10,000 francs apiece. The 
£100,000 sterling thus earned were all lost in Stock Exchange 
speculations, and after the fall of the Empire he boasted of what 
he had done. When the Commune exploded, he came to London 
and set up business as a wine-merchant ; he is now leading a 
miserable and precarious existence in another capital of Europe. 

Ante-dated leases, made with the connivance of both signator- 
ies to such documents, were, after all, but one wheel in the huge 
mechanism of fraud. The agencies provided false inventories, 
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false balance-sheets, false sets of account-books, false stock in the 
shape of blocks of wood, neatly wrapped up and suitably labelled ; 
they repainted and redecorated the shops of their clients ; and 
for many weeks before and after the time appointed for the regu- 
lation visit of the valuation jury, the establishment was crowded 
with customers from morn till night, which sham customers 
were attended to by equally sham assistants, hired at the rate of 
three francs per day. In fact, no stage-manager of genius ever 
arranged his scenic effects with greater forethought than they. 

It would be rash to pretend that all the lawyers those agencies 
employed were their accomplices; there were some honorable ex- 
ceptions, and they were dupes. One of the latter was pleading 
one day in behalf of a grocer in a moderate way of business. 
Confidently flourishing the day-book of his client—for the agency 
frequently left the choice of a barrister to the claimant himself—he 
began to enumerate the customers, and asked for considerable 
damages. The counsel for the City of Paris interrupted him. 
‘*My learned brother need not trouble himself,” he said; “ I 
know that day-book by heart, it is the grocers’ day-book; it has 
done duty already several times.” As a matter of course, the 
‘learned brother” grew very indignant, and proceeded to refute 
the allegation. ‘‘I am sorry to insist,” replied his opponent, 
** but if you will turn to page 73, you will find my initials.” The 
bare fact was this. During a previous trial, the amounts in- 
scribed in that day-book, and quoted in support of an exorbitant 
claim, had struck the counsel for the City of Paris as being 
too exaggerated. A vague suspicion of the truth had dawned 
upon him then, and he had asked to look at the day-book itself, 
and while pretending to add up figures had quickly initialed the 
page. He felt almost convinced that he would meet with that 
account book again. But the claimant got his damages. 

On the morning after this decision, the Emperor, contrary to 
his habit, was up betimes, and when Fleury went in to have his 
usual chat he found him dressed and ready to go out. A few 
minutes later, Haussmann, who had evidently been sent for, made 
his appearance. ‘You and [are going for a walk, mon cher 
préfet,” was Napoleon’s greeting. ‘‘I am afraid I only know my 
Parisian subjects theoretically, and I wish to get a little more 
practical knowledge of them. I will take another leaf from my 
uncle’s book; he used to go for walks in the morning with 
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Duroc, and he told my mother that one of those strolls was worth 
a hundred reports from Fouché. That was after he had been 
plainly given to understand that a ruler must pay through the 
nose for any and everything he wants for his personal use and 
gratification, and a still more extravagant price if the object he 
desires be intended for the benefit of the nation at large. I will 
tell you how it happenec. He and Duroc were walking along 
one early morn, when in the window of a very small dric-d-brac 
shop my uncle noticed a bronze statuette, the companion of 
which was in the Louvre. ‘What is the price of this bronze ?’ 
he asked of the dealer, who was perched aloft on a ladder, dust- 
ing the front of his place. ‘ Don’t worry me,’ growled the man, 
without troubling to look down or come down ; ‘ you will find it 
too high for your pockets.” My uncle, who was in an amiable 
mood just then, insisted. ‘ Well, suppose I say four hundred 
francs, what then ?’ was the grudging answer. ‘Then I should 
take it,’ shouted my uncle ; for the dealer had not stirred. This 
time he looked down and caught sight of my uncle’s face. He 
descended immediately, but gave no further sign of having re- 
cognized him. His tone, however, altered. ‘I said ‘‘ suppose,” 
monsieur; I was only joking; in reality it is two thousand 
frances.’ ‘ Very well,’ remarked the Emperor, ‘I will take it at 
that.’ ‘I am afraid I cannot let you have it,’ objected the man. 
‘A gentleman who saw it a few days ago told me that its com- 
panion statuette is in the Louvre, and if the authorities have set 
their minds on having it, I will not part with it for less than five 
thousand francs.” ‘Do you know whol am?’ said my uncle. 
The man stammered and turned pale. ‘I see you do, and I 
mean to make you stick to your bargain. There is no more 
reason why you should rob the nation at large than why you 
should rob a private individual. I mean to have it at the price 
you asked me.’ 

** My uncle had the statuette, but I am not of my uncle’s 
metal. I cannot force the Parisians to sell their houses at 
the price they would take from a private individual; but I 
must find a way of meeting craft and greed. Contact with the 
Parisian may suggest one. That is why I wish you to go fora 
walk.” 

ALBERT N. VANDAM. 
(To be Continued.) 





NORDAU’S THEORY OF DEGENERATION. 





I.—A PAINTER’S VIEW. 
BY KENYON COX. 


THE scientific value of Max Nordau’s book, Degeneration, sci- 
entific men may determine. I can only give the impressions of 
an unscientific person on that part of the work which deals with 
his own specialty. 

A painter with classical tendencies—one who admires Raphael 
and still respects even Géréme—is likely to open Nordau’s volume 
with some anticipations of enjoyment. A scientific demonstra- 
tion of the mental unsoundness of the ‘‘ Impressionists ” and the 
** Rose Croix” appeals to him as perhaps plausible and not unde- 
sirable, and ‘‘ degenerate,” ‘‘ hysteric,” ‘‘ mattoid ” are beautiful 
names to hurl at the artists of the ‘“‘ Yellow Book ” or the sensa- 
tion hunters of the Champs de Mars. If it can be proved that 
tendencies in painting which seem to him morbid and unhealthy 
are really the result of disease, his cause is gained. He, therefore, 
begins to read Nordau’s book with sympathetic attention and 
perfect willingness to be convinced. The sympathy does not last 
long. One may be aclassicist and out of touch with much that 
passes for art to-day, but one is still an artist and is shocked to 
find that the “‘ great majority of the middle and lower classes ” 
are declared to possess all that is left of mental soundness in a de- 
caying age and that this soundness is said to show itself in the fact 
that ‘‘the Philistine or the Proletarian still finds undiluted 
satisfaction in the old and oldest formsof art . . . hecon- 
templates gladly chromos of paintings depicting Munich beer- 
houses and rustic taverns, and passes the open-air painters with- 
out a glance.” If ‘‘the grateful clientéle of the chromo ” is to be 
the judge of sanity we artists are all in the same boat together. 
The argument is proving altogether too much for our comfort 
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and it behooves us to keep a sharp watch on the reasoning which 
leads to so unpleasant a conclusion. The noble and austere art of 
Puvis de Chavannes is set down as the work of a degenerate 
beside that of the ‘‘stipplers” or the symbolists. What is the 
argument and what are the mental characteristics of the man who 
would have us accept so preposterous a result ? 

The characteristics of Mr. Nordau which strike one most 
forcibly are, in the order in which one perceives them, these: 
violence of language, arrogance, inaccuracy, inconsistency, lack 
of humor, and total inability to comprehend art. The first two 
characteristics are so evident everywhere, from the first page to 
the last, that it is hardly necessary to point out special instances 
of them. The fragments which I shall cite for other purposes 
will supply more than a sufficiency of examples of violence. The 
crowning example of arrogance I reserve for the last. Let me 
then take up his other traits one by one, and justify by quota- 
tions what Mr. Nordau would call my “‘ diagnosis.” 

The school of painting on which he expends the greatest 
amount of space is the English Pre-Raphaelite school. This is 
somewhat like slaying the dead, but no matter. His account of 
the formation and doctrines of that school is full of misstate- 
ments. 


“In the year 1843 . . . Ruskin began to publish the feverish 
studies on art which were subsequently collected under the title of Modern 
Painters.” (P.78). 


Modern Painters was not a collection of studies ‘fever- 
ish” or otherwise. 

“The Pre-Raphaelites, who got all their leading principles from Rus- 
kin.” (P. 81). 

This has been disproved again and again. Ruskin took up the 
movement ana explained it after it was started, and his account 
of its doctrines was never accepted by the leaders. 

“They, however, raised it to the position of a fundamental principle, that 
in order to express devotion and noble feeling the artist must be defective in 
form.” (P. 81). 

This nonsense is Nordan’s own. No such principle was ever 
announced by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood as that artists 
should be deformed, or even (which is what he means to say) that 
they should be unable to draw. 


“His (Rossetti’s) father gave him the name of the great poet at his en- 
trance into the world, etc.”’ (P. 86). 
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His father did nothing of the kind. In 1847 Rossetti still 
signed himself ‘‘Gabriel Chas. Rossetti.”* He adopted the 
‘* Dante ” later, and all Nordau’s argument of the influence of his 
name upon his character falls to the ground. 

Apparently our author can be accurate in nothing. He speaks 
of the “‘ P. R. B. exhibition ” in 1849 as if it were a separate ex- 
hibition of the Brotherhood alone (p. 70) and states twice that 
Rossetti ‘‘soon exchanged the brush for the pen.” He cannot 
even describe a picture correctly, for he says that the figure of 
Christ in Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ Shadow of the Cross” “is standing 
in the Oriental attitude of prayer . . . the shadow of his 
body falling on the ground” (p. 85). Both the statements I have 
italicized are untrue. 

Now for his inconsistency. Among the proofs he relies on 
for his statement that ‘‘ Ruskin’s theory is in itself delirious,” 
and that Ruskin isa ‘‘ degenerate,” are the well known contra- 
dictions of that author. He takes up one of them and shows that 
Ruskin is absurd in that he demands of the painter on one page 
the blindest copying of nature, while on another he admits the 
existence of the typical or ideal form which it is the business of 
the painter to recognize and reproduce. Will it be believed that 
Nordan proceeds to fall into the same contradiction himself ? 

**Only one of these mrtually exclusive statements can be 
true,” says he, on page 83. ‘“‘ Unquestionably it is the former.” 
And he proceeds to make his own that doctrine of absolute 
fidelity to fact, which is the worst feature of Ruskin’s teaching. 
“The ideal form is an assumption. . . . To exclude indi- 
vidual features from a phenomenon as unessential and accidental, 
and to retain others as intrinsic and necessary, is to reduce it to 
an abstract idea. The work of art, however, is not to abstract, 
but to individualize.” Yet on p. 333, where he is trying to prove 
something else, he says : ‘‘ Next, the work of art grants an insight 
into the laws of which the phenomenon is the expression ; for 
the artist, in his creation, separates the essential from the acci- 
dental . . . divines the idea behind the structure 
and discloses it in his work tothe spectator.” Itis not often that 
any one can be so superbly inconsistent as this; but the way 
in which diametrically opposite symptoms prove the same disease 
seems strange to the unscientific mind. ‘‘ Red,” says our author, 


*William Bell Scott, Autobiographical Notes, etc., vol. 1, p. 244- 
VOL. CLX.—NO. 463. 47 
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“is dynamogenous, hence it is intelligible that hysterical painters 
revel in red. . . . Violet is conversely enervating and inhibi- 
tive. . . . This suggests that painters suffering from hysteria 

will be inclined to cover their pictures uniformly with ” 
violet. Blue and yellow are “‘ the very two colors the sensations 
of which in hysterical amblyopia endure the longest,” so that a 
fondness for them is also a sign of degeneration. Do not imagine, 
however, that the love of neutral tints is any better. The “‘ white- 
wash of Puvis de Chavannes,” the “‘ pro»lematical vapor, reeking 
as if with a cloud of incense,” of Carriére, or the “‘ ditchwater 
and dissolved clay” of Raffaelli, are signs of an even more com- 
pletely diseased state than are the “ grass-green hair” and “ faces 
of sulphur-yellow ”—the “revolutionary debauch of color”—of 
Besnard. 

Mr. Nordau’s lack of humor is shown again and again in his 
fury at “‘ witticisms.” One of the great signs of mental degener- 
ation, according to him, is the tendency to perpetrate these. 

Nordanu’s insensibility to art is shown in many ways. , He 
never praises any artist, be he poet, painter or musician, except 
those whose reputation is so firmly established as to be beyond all 
cavil. ‘Shakespeare and Goethe and Beethoven he says he admires, 
but there is no word to show that he has ever cared for anything 
in art except what a man may not despise in the face of the world 
without being a self-confessed barbarian. What he does praise or 
admire in art is almost always successful imitation. In painting 
he sees ‘‘a sensuously agreeable impression of beautiful single 
colors (!), and happily combined harmonies of color,” but there 
is no sign that beauty of line or fine composition has ever appeared 
to him to exist. ‘‘ An illusion of reality together with the con- 
sciousness that it is an illusion” are ‘‘the higher and more 
intellectual pleasures ” to be derived from the contemplation of 
works of art (p. 80). ‘‘ Sane artists,” he says, ‘‘ as a general rule 
will produce works which are so-called realistic,” and ‘ artists un- 
healthily emotional ” or “‘ hysterical, neurasthenic, and degenerate 
subjects, and every kind of lunatic” will produce “ works so- 
called idealistic.” The claim that “‘ artistic activity is the highest 
of which the human mind is capable” makes him furious. 
‘“Why ?” he says. ‘‘ Because the amount of artistic technique 
involved is difficult? If that is to be the decisive point, 
then, to be logical, the Aisthetes must place the acrobat higher 
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than the artist of their species, since it is much more difficult to 
learn the art of the trapezist than the rhyming and daubing 
which constitutes the ‘art’ of the Aisthetes.” The “ monar- 
chical state” is ‘‘ atavistic” when it gives the highest place to the 
soldier, but it is very right when it gives the next highest to the 
scholar who we are triumphantly told, “‘ as professor, academician, 
counsellor, is a constituent part of the governmental machine, 
and honors and dignities fall far more to his lot than to the poet 
and artist.” Itis true that ‘‘even persons of good and serious 
minds” place some artists ‘‘on a level with, or even above, the 
man of science,” but this is because “art is equally a source of 
knowledge” (p. 333). Finally, he prophesies in this way: 
“It is fair to conclude that after some centuries art and 
poetry will have become pure atavisms, and will no longer be 
cultivated, except by the most emotional portion of humanity 
—by women, by the young, perhaps even by children” (p. 543). 
If his arguments would prove all art a disease so much the worse 
for art—‘*‘ that would still prove nothing against the correctness of 
his critical method” (p. 552), and he wonld ‘‘ raise no objection 
to this conclusion ” (p. 553). And he has the objector on the 
hip, for if you chance to admire anything ‘‘ the madness of 
which is at the first glance apparent to every rational being” (i. 
e. tothe author), you are as mad as the artist you admire. The 
unanswerable argument, the key to the whole book and to the 
author’s state of mind, is to be found on page 123. ‘‘ We find in 
every lunatic and imbecile the conviction that the rational minds 
who discern and judge him are _blockheads.’” 

What can one answer to a champion thus armed in triple 
brass ? There is nothing for it but to turn his statement end 
for end and see how it reads. ‘‘ We find in every blockhead the 
conviction that the artist whom he cannot understand is a lunatic 
or an imbecile.” Is itnotas convincingso? What ‘ diagnosis” 
Mr. Nordau would make of another who showed such “ stig- 
mata” as his own we need not guess. To me his symptoms are 
easily read. Abusiveness, arrogance, inaccuracy, inconsistency, 
lack of humor, insensibility to art, what are all these but the 
signs of Philistinism ? In his preface he extols his own courage, 
saying, “‘ I have no doubt as to the consequences to myself of my 
initiative.” To attack the Church or the State is “‘ nothing ven- 
turesome. . . . But grievous is the fate of him who has the 
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audacity to characterize esthetic fashions as forms of mental de- 
cay.” Pshaw! my dear sir, you are fighting in the safest and 
most popular of causes. It may be true that the ‘author or 
artist attacked,” with not unnatural asperity, ‘‘ never pardons 
aman for recognizing in him a lunatic or acharlatan.” But 
who cares what he thinks? ‘‘ The great majority of the middle 
and lower classes” are with you. If any one speaks for the poor 
devil, call him a lunatic too and the trick is done. Your prede- 
cessor is thus mentioned in the First Book of Samuel : 

** And there went out a champion out of the camp of the Phil- 
istines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height was six cubits and 
aspan. And he had an helmet of brass upon his head, and he 
was armed with a coat of mail ; and the weight of the coat was 
five thousand shekels of brass. And he had greaves of brass upon 
his legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders. 

And he stood and cried . . . Ampnot I a Philistine ?” 
And there are no Davids now, like the frondeur of old, to bring 
down the giant with a pebble-stone. 

Kenyon Cox. 





IIl.—A MUSICIAN’S RETORT. 
BY ANTON SEIDL. 


THE reading of Max Nordau’s book at first filled me with dis- 
gust. As I progressed with it, however, I became convinced 
that it was not the work of a pessimist, striving to be sensational, 
but of a man of unbalanced mind, like one of those unfortunates 
frequently met with in lunatic asylums, who appear while you 
converse with them to be perfectly rational, but suddenly spring 
ideas at you that clearly demonstrate that their intellect is un- 
settled. Such an apparently sane person tells you, with an air 
of importance and pity, that every inmate of the institution, ex- 
cept himself, is crazy ; while he is the craziest of them all. 

How greatly distorted the mental faculties of Mr. Nordau are, 
he betrays on the second page of his scurrilous chapter on 
Wagner, where, in order to substantiate his siliy accusations, he 
refers to Mr. Praeger’s biography of the great musician—a book 
which, after having been branded by some of our most noted and 
conscientious critics as a network of ridiculous assertions and 
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infamous misrepresentations, was withdrawn from the market by 
its publishers. But this discredited book, with its false dates, 
its false quotations, and incomprehensible inferences, is accepted 
by Mr. Nordau as a trustworthy source of information. 

Mr. Nordau proceeds to fable of ‘‘ dancing and howling der- 
vishes,” who, in the Bayreuther Blaetter, burn incense before 
their fetish, Wagner. Every branch of art has its organs for 
promoting its interests. Wagner also perceived the necessity of 
speaking to the cultured world, not only by means of his music 
and his works, but also through the press. 

Nordau’s short explanation of the principle of Wagner’s art 
might have been written by a caged-up lunatic! Take, for in- 
stance, expressions and conclusions such as these : that the archi- 
tecture of Cologne Cathedral impresses one without the by-work 
of a dramatic performance ; or that the Pastoral Symphony im- 
presses one without explanatory words ; or that Faust’s depth and 
beauty can gain nothing by adding music to it. 

Well, I believe one can safely say that the grandeur of the 
architecture of Cologne Cathedral impresses one a thousandfold 
more when seen during high-mass, when the magnificent edifice 
is filled with the delicious fumes of incense and resplendent with 
myriads of lights! Furthermore it is a well-known fact that, 
in all theatres of high rank, the lack of music during produc- 
tions of ‘‘ Faust ” was deeply felt, and that was why most of them 
introduced music during such performances with more or less suc- 
cess. And then if Beethoven in the “ Partitur ” of his ‘‘ Pastoral 
Symphony” had not given a few hints in regard to his ideas 
or intentions concerning his music, I wonder how many different 
versions there would now be in existence. Perhaps, for instance, 
Mr. Nordau might have mistaken the manifestations of rapture 
on the arrival at the idyllic country-place for the merry bustle in 
the market-place of a town. 

In imitation of Mr. Praeger, Mr. Nordau revels in unintelli- 
ble and absurd perversions. He speaks of Schopenhauer as con- 
demning ‘‘ grand opera,” but he avoids mention of the fact that 

‘Wagner himself pronounces the so-called ‘‘ grand opera” to be 
humbug. Mr. Nordau either deliberately confounds Meyerbeer’s 
‘*grand opera” with Wagner’s musical drama, or he proves him- 
self incompetent to understand or criticise Wagner’s works. 

This writer upbraids Wagner for his bombastic style of 
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writing, and cites a few of Wagner’s expressions, which he 
declares to be incomprehensible. But let us take a glance at 
Mr. Nordau’s own style of writing. How, for instance, is this : 
‘What Wagner takes for evolution (speaking about ‘ Art-work 
of the Future’) is retrogression, and a return to a primeval 
human, nay, to a pre-human stage?” 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Nordau, in vieing with 
Mr. Praeger, sees in all those who occupy themselves with 
Wagner, who impersonate or sing his characters, who play his 
music, or read his works, degenerate beings. He even strives to 
prove, by words patched together, that Wagner was an anar- 
chist! Does not this show that Nordau is ripe for the insane 
asylum, if only in the capacity of cicerone ? 

Wagner is declared to be erratic, because he sings ever the 
praise of woman. What then were Schiller, Goethe, Beethoven 
and many others who did the same thing? 

He speaks further of the shameless sensuality of Wagner’s 
poems and cites Hanslick. A nice fraternity indeed! He vilifies 
the German public who listened to the first act of “‘ Walkuere ” 
without blushing just as if Parisians, New Yorkers, Londoners 
and St. Petersburghers, had not become enthusiastic over this 
musical drama! Nordau, the writer of the book ‘* Degenera- 
tion,”’ as preacher of morals! 

The elaborations on Wagner’s ‘‘ Redemption” idea are in- 
deed the most rancorous and unreasonable portion of the chapter. 
Here he brings Mr. Nietsche forward as witness, a man who 
is known to have been mentally deranged for years. Well, 
who does not detect in that the action of the lunatic, who shows 
the unsuspicious visitor about the asylum, telling him that every- 
body in the institution, doctors included, himself only excepted, 
is crazy, until the visitor suddenly discovers to his horror a 
dangerous maniac in his cicerone. 

Mr. Nordau’s Praegeristic treatment displays itself also in an- 
other instance. He cites Nietsche as a competent critic of Wag- 
ner’s dramatic poetry, but rejects Nietsche as of imbecile judg- 
ment in criticizing Wagner the musician. That is called con- 
sistency! And Nordau charges Wagner with inconsistency ! 

All that Nordau prates about Wagner’s music proves clearly 
that he understands it no more than a policeman does the art of 
casting a bell. It is true there are many others who share this 
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stupidity with him; but he is altogether asinine when he de- 
clares that one may go to Bayreuth only when one knows all 
the “‘leit-motifs” by heart. According to his own confession, 
he does not know them himself, and yet he sits in judgment on 
them. This kind of action is more than moral degeneration. 
Nordau is seeking the laurels of an Erostratus. There are 
persons who can accomplish nothing of their own, and these 
imagine that it may be very lucrative to demolish whatever great 
and beautiful thing has been created by others, so that attention 


may be attracted to themselves. 
ANTON SEIDL. 





IIl.—AS TO AGE-END LITERATURE. 
BY MAYO W. HAZELTINE. 


Ir the book called Degeneration, by Max Nordau, has chal- 
lenged successfully the attention of cultivated readers in many 
civilized countries, it is, of course, because he has tried to 
satisfy a craving of the perplexed public mind by suggesting a 
cause of certain phenomena, which, in these dying years of 
the Nineteenth Century, are widespread, patent, and regret- 
table. Moreover, he has not only propounded a possible cause, 
but one that is physiological, for which, therefore, the sufferers 
need not hold themselves morally responsible, and from whose 
maleficent effect they may hope to recover, when organized 
society shall have better adjusted itself to the new conditions 
produced by the multiplex employment of steam and electricity 
in human affairs. A moment’s reflection, however, will demon- 
strate that this cause is inadequate to account for the effect 
ascribed to ti. The introduction of the railway, the steamship, 
the telegraph and the telephone, with the consequent amplifica- 
tion of markets, agglomeration of capital, and intensification of 
directing intellect, are matters that concern, almost exclusively, 
the commercial and industrial classes, to which the age-end 
literature, which Mr. Nordau makes the subject of discussion, 
never appeals, and by which it is seldom, if ever, read. It can- 
not be truthfully said that the upper ten thousand, of whom 
alone, even in France, the author of Degeneration, as he con- 
fesses, speaks, have been subjected to much, if any, extra cere- 
bral strain through the application of steam and electricity to 
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social purposes. As a matter of fact, the brain tissues and 
nervous system of the affluent, leisurely, or idle class are taxed 
less than they were a hundred, or even fifty, years ago. Brilliant 
conversation has gone out of fashion ; people send by wire mes- 
sages which formerly would have been couched in conventional 
epistles; unlike merchants and manufacturers, whose correspond- 
ence is undoubtedly much larger, yet who have not in the least 
degenerated, the upper ten thousand write fewer letters and 
shorter ones ; and when they read, peruse more newspapers and 
fewer books. Few persons probably would contend that the 
scanning of an average newspaper imposes more wear and tear 
upon the gray matter of the brain than does the digestion of a 
printed volume. It seems clear, then, that since the class speci- 
ally addressed by the literature reviewed with so much pungency 
by Max Nordau cannot be regarded as in any sense the victim of 
the gradual applications of science during the last half century, 
we must seek elsewhere for the cause of the literary phenomena 
characteristic of our day, and by us designated, half sadly and 
half scoffingly, as fin de siécle. 


I. 


Noraineé delights unoccupied persons like the belief that, 
while commonly misunderstood, they are deeply worthy of being 
comprehended ; and nothing pleases the idle class at any given 
epoch like the assurance that they have been placed by circum- 
stances in a unique position, strangely agitated and profoundly 
interesting. Alive to this fact, and determined to produce a 
popular book, Mr. Nordau studiously refrained from doing what 
he was of course fully competent todo, namely, pointing out that 
there is nothing new in the attitude of certain morbid outgrowths 
of our age-end literature toward religion and morality; that the 
phenomenon, instead of being unique, is periodic, and, in truth, 
familiar to even the casual student of history. It is a phenome- 
non inseparable from a widely prevalent decay of faith. It was 
characteristic of the first century of our era throughout the Medi- 
terranean world, and conspicuously in the city of Rome; it was 
recognizable during the last half of the twelfth century in 
all countries using the Provencal tongue ; it was observed and 
denounced in Italy, where, in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Renaissance became decadent ; it was not only visible 
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but intrusive and obnoxious in France when the ancien régime 
was moribund. The Latin literature that glorified the indulgence 
of the senses and acknowledged no subordination of pleasure to 
duty, the literature that began with Catullus and Ovid, and that 
reached perhaps its lowest depth in Petronius Arbiter, bore un- 
conscious but conclusive witness to the fact that belief in the old 
Roman and Greek gods was dead, and that the conversion of Con- 
stantine to the religion preached by the disciples of Jesus was 
yet distant. The songs of the Provengal troubadours and the fun- 
damental rules of life laid down by the courts of love, whereof the 
minstrels were the inspirersand reporters, if not the lawgivers, tes- 
tify to the inoculation of Christianity with infidel and Manichean 
tenets, and to a pervasive corruption, so far asthe higher orders 
were concerned, which probably has not been equalled since the 
groves of Daphne were closed at Antioch. What shall one say of 
the literature of renascent Italy from the time of Boccaccio to the 
the purification and regeneration of Catholicism under the suc- 
cessors of Leo X? It was an epoch during which even Popes 
were accused of being free-thinkers, while artists and nobles 
were to a very large extent infected with the suspicion, if not 
conviction, that an overruling Providence and a life beyond the 
grave were fables. That part of the work produced by Italian 
men of letters in the Renaissance which is still current is suffi- 
ciently tainted, but there was another part which has been long 
since veiled from sight and buried in the crypts of libraries. 
Products of a decline of faith, those books betrayed the tendency, 
as yet unavowed if not unconscious, of a materialistic and egoistic 
philosophy to divorce art entirely from altruistic ethics. If now 
we pass to the last half century of the ancien régime in France, 
we find the skepticism of the upper classes regarding duties to 
God reflected in the writings of Voltaire, and their disregard of 
duties and decencies toward fellow beings mirrored in scores 
of novels, from the artistic though immoral pages of the Abbé 
Prévost to the salacious narratives of Crébillon Fils, Louvet and 
the Marquis de Sade, by the side of which the ruthless self-dissec- 
tion of Rousseau seems sane, robust and wholesome. 


II. 


THus we see that Nordan’s book, striking as it is, is but 
another example of the maxim that there is nothing new under 
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the sun. Godlessness and vice are as old as Sodom, and if the cities 
of the plain possessed a literature, and it were extant, we should un- 
doubtedly find in it a warrant for their holocaust. It is plain 
enough that all the previous outbreaks of viciousness in literature 
were not ascribable to physical degeneration ; were not due to any 
physiological or social, much less mechanical agency, but 
should be attributed, simply and purely, to a moral cause. It is 
probable that the world never saw a more tremendous trans- 
formation of man’s social energies than took place in the coun- 
tries bordering the Mediterranean under the benignant influ- 
ence of the Roman peace. Not to this surely can be imputed the 
abhorrent influx of impiety, malevolence and lubricity, which 
cursed the realm of the Cesars during the first century of our 
era. To what can we reasonably charge it but to the fact that 
the minds of men, no longer preoccupied with war, were awak- 
ened to the disappearance of their ancient religious beliefs under 
the corrosive impact of the Attic schools of philosophy, and espe- 
cially of the school which found in Lucretius an eloquent ex- 
pounder ? So, too, with the rotten-ripeness of the Provengal-speak- 
ing countries towards the close of the twelfth century ; this is not 
traceable, though it has been traced, to the lucrative position of 
those lands in the track of the onset of the Western na- 
tions against the Saracens in Palestine. No doubt, the Provengals 
derived wealth and luxury from their geographical situation, but 
the moral disintegration detected in their literature came from 
contact with the Oriental ideas brought back by the Crusaders, 
or transmitted through Saracenic Spain, and which obscured the 
distinction between good and evil, and obliterated the belief in God 
and immortality. Again, the epoch of the Renaissance under- 
went a mechanical influence, comparable for diffusion and 
magnitude to that of steam and electricity ; we refer, of course, 
to that exercised by the invention of printing. It would be pre- 
posterous, however, to charge the immorality of that age, so con- 
spicuous in its literature, to the use of movable types. The 
mischievous agency was the absorption of pagan ideas through a 
sudden and indiscriminate revival of learning. We note, finally, 
that throughout a large part of the eighteenth century the phys- 
ical and intellectual energies of France were subjected to the ex- 
hausting strain of the duel with England for ascendancy in the 
New World and in India; yet of the severe cerebral tension 
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wrought by the national hunger for political and _ territorial 
aggrandizement we find scarcely a sign in contemporary French 
literature. What exudes from it at every pore is the contempt 
for religion and traditional morality which must have begun 
to permeate society before it found exemplars and promoters 
in Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. 

As regards the power of accommodating itself to mere changes 
of physical or social environment, mankind is still young and 
vigorous. From this point of view, at all events, the race 
shows no sign of decrepitude. There is not a jot of evi- 
dence that now, or ever, have men failed to adjust swiftly 
to their cerebral capacity the innumerable applications of 
the conquests over nature’s forces which they themselves have 
made. Itis not the mind, but the heart, that at certain con- 
junctures wavers. At these crises, when the old religions that 
aimed to regulate the attitude of man to his Maker, and that 
gave a sanction and an incentive to right conduct, seem shaken 
or undermined, the struggle between selfishness and self-sacrifice 
recurs under conditions trying to all except the sanest and the 
sweetest natures, and to those, happily the vast majority, who are 
nailed to altruistic habits by the rivets of hard, daily toil. It is 
through a crisis of that kind that we are now passing. The rich 
and cultivated class, to which, mainly, the makers of poetry and 
artistic fiction address themselves, has as yet failed to put the 
new wine of science into the old bottles of faith ; it has succeeded 
but imperfectly in absorbing and assimilating Darwinism and the 
evolutionary philosophy ; and it has thus far miscarried in the 
attempt to adjust and reconcile the teachings of the physicists to 
the traditional beliefs concerning the relation of man to the 
Deity and his duty to his fellow-creatures. Especially was such 
a miscarriage to be looked for in France, which had never fully 
extirpated the skepticism and cynicism with which it had been sat- 
urated in the eighteenth century. It will not seem strange that the 
work of adaptation and accommodation should have been every- 
where slow, tentative, and hitherto unfruitful on the part of the 
upper ten thousand, whom Nordau has in mind, when we 
recall that the weakest part of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s monu- 
mental work, the Synthetic Philosophy, is admitted to be the 
Data of Ethics. When the minds of well educated persons are in 
a state of fluctuation and unrest, of doubt drifting to despair 
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or to indifference; when not only the fool saith in his heart 
** There is no God,” but the wise man presumes not to rebuke his 
folly ; it is not suprising that lyrical and epical compositions— 
the novel is, of course, the modern epic—should evince a like 
recklessness and license, and be spotted all over with signs of 
divagation from standards of morality once accepted, and even 
from former canons of taste. This end-of-the-century outgush, 
however, of impiety and vice in literature, differs from similar 
antecedent phenomena in this, that in our day the principal 
transgressors of moral laws in artistic writing seek to justify 
themselves by a philosophic axiom, whereby a multitude of readers, 
naturally cleanly and even squeamish, have allowed themselves to 
be imposed upon. We aliude to the axiom of “art for art’s 
sake,” the theory that art has nothing to do with morals, a 
dogma formulated by Kant and Lessing, but debased to uses 
which it would have given them a nightmare to foresee, by the 
long and loathsome series of ssthetes, decadents and diabolists. 


III. 


Max Norpav himself seems beset with a misgiving lest the 
corner-stone of his book, the assumption of physical degenera- 
tion, affecting the higher classes and their literary purveyors, if 
not the whole body of civilized mankind, should prove to be un- 
sound. Accordingly he puts forward a secondary explanation of 
the indisputable fact that literature glaringly immoral is now 
much more widely circulated, if not any more respectably cham- 
pioned, than it was in the preceding periods named. He very 
properly ascribes the fact, partly to the multiplication of readers 
and the greatly improved facilities for publication, but largely 
also to the currency of the dogma above mentioned, the dogma of 
art forart. ‘The chapters in which he attacks this axiom are the 
strongest and most admirable portions of his brilliant book. He 
does not, indeed, attempt to treat fully of the relation of the 
beautiful to morals, for he perceives that, to do this, it would be 
needful to expound the whole science of esthetics. Yet he de- 
monstrates that art is not practised for itself alone, but that it has 
a double aim, subjective and objective, to wit, first, the satisfac- 
tion of an organic want of the artist, and, secondly, the influenc- 
ing of his fellow-creatures. It follows that to art are applicable 
the principles by which every other human activity, pursuing the 
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same ends, is judged, 2. ¢., the principles of law and of morality. 
We are reminded that the Middle Ages had places of sanctuary, 
where criminals could not be molested for their misdemeanors. 
Modern law has done away with this institution, and ought art to 
be at present the only asylum to which criminals may fly with a 
prospect of escaping punishment ? Shall they be suffered to sat- 
isfy in the so-called ‘‘ temple ” of art, instincts which the police- 
man prevents them from appeasing in the strect ? Passing over 
what is said regarding painting and sculpture, with which we are 
here not specially concerned, we note that a sharp distinction is 
drawn between poetry and prose-fiction on the one hand, and the 
pictorial and plastic arts on the other. The oral or written word 
can hardly in itself produce an effect of sensuous beauty by its audi- 
tory or visual image, even if it presents itself rhythmically regulated 
and rendered musical by the tinkling of rhyme. It must operate 
almost solely by its content, by the thoughts or emotions it com- 
municates. In the case of words, therefore, the impression can 
no longer be a composite one, partly pleasing, partly unpleasing, 
as at the sight of a finely painted representation of a repulsive in- 
cident; the effect of such an incident, verbally described, 
must be purely disagreeable. The unconscientious and non- 
tragical, or falsely tragical, portrayals of vice and crime in 
literature have no doubt their public, the public of the gaols; 
but a healthy mind feels itself violently repelled by works of this 
kind, and finds itself incapable of receiving an esthetic impres- 
sion from them, be their form never so conformable to the ap- 
proved rules of art. Everything depends, however, upon a writ- 
er’s point of view, and on the emotions with which he regards his 
subject, and which the reader is intended toshare. When a work 
betrays indifference on the author’s part to the evil or ugliness 
depicted; nay betrays, even a predilection for it; then the abhor- 
rence provoked by the composition is intensified by all the dis- 
gust which the author’s aberration of instinct excites in us. It 
is far otherwise when a poem or a novel allows us to recognize the 
upright moral purpose of an author, and reveals to us his well- 
directed sympathetic emotion. The effect of such writings, 
whatever their theme, is cleansing, invigorating, ennobling. No 
honest man or woman, for instance, can doubt the morality of the 
author’s emotions and intentions, when he reads the murder scene in 
Dostoievsky’s ‘‘Raskolnikoff,” or watches the disastrous entangle- 
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ments that form the pivots of Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” of Mr. Caine’s ‘‘ Manxman,” and of the singularly pathetic 
story lately published in this country, ‘‘ Poppaea,” by Julien Gor- 
don. Novels written in this high-minded way fulfill in their rela- 
tively modest fashion the conditions which Aristotle laid down for 
thecomposition of tragedies. No matter, so he thought, how deplor- 
able the incident selected for a subject, provided it be so treated 
as thoroughly to purge the passions by a touching or appalling 
example; provided, in other wurds, the wholesome emotions of 
fear and pity be excited; dread of the doom of the evil-doer, com- 
passion for the victim of misfortune, pity for those who err. It 
is creditable to Mr. Nordau that he carefully discriminates be- 
tween works of fiction written in this exemplary spirit, and those 
which evince on the author’s part a callous indifference, or a mor- 
bid attraction, to the derelictions portrayed. 


IV. 


Ir seems evident that the phase through which literature is 
passing in these closing years of the century is transitory, like 
the unsettled state of the public conscience which it reflects. 
We must put a stop to the invasion of books and newspapers by 
diabolists, and to the intrusion of anarchists in politics, or organ- 
ized human society must cease to exist. The natural presump- 
tion that in such a crisis the social system will contrive to right 
itself and purge itself by a violent reaction is confirmed by the 
observation of what has uniformly happened at similar conjunc- 
tures in the past. It is plain, for instance, that the Roman 
commonwealth must have collapsed prematurely from moral 
gangrene and social incoherence had the views and lives of the 
ruling class remained what they had been from the accession of 
Tiberius to the death of Domitian. But Rome had still a 
mission to fulfill, and felt an irresistible impulse to moral re- 
habilitation. In the place of the old ethical standards and 
religious sanctions then contemned, her citizens sought new ones, 
and found them in the Stoic philosophy, based as it was on the 
idea of universal law in nature and of ever-binding duty among 
men. The consequent regeneration of the State is disclosed not 
only in the amendments of the civil law respecting slavery, and 
in the writings of Marcus Aurelius, but also in the exquisitely 
idealized tale of Psyche, so oddly inserted in a narrative, which, 
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as regards the prevailing moral tone, might have been penned by 
a Paris decadent of our own day. So, too, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, the heart and conscience of Western 
Europe perceived that the Church and civil society were alike 
imperilled by the carnival of lust and blasphemy enacted in the 
Provengal-speaking lands ; and to them, accordingly, was applied 
the rough, but needful, surgery of the Albigensian Crusade. 
Thenceforward the troubadours ceased to sing; but men lost 
nothing from restriction to the relatively pure and high ideals 
embodied by trouvéres and minnesingers in such epics as the 
“‘Song of Roland,” the ‘‘Niebelungen Lied,” and the ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.” Still more familiar is the tremendous internal 
reform of Catholicism in the last half of the sixteenth century, a 
reform to which no intelligent Protestant denies that the Society 
of Jesus most signally contributed. That impressive upburst 
toward regeneration found a literary type in Tasso, who chose a 
crusade for the subject of his ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” and infused 
religious fervor into the conception of his hero. Then, again, 
amid the waning days of the French ancien régime, and while 
Voltaire and the Encyciopedists were the dictators of opinion, 
the necessity of discovering a substitute for the faith overthrown 
became patent to Rousseau, who turned gropingly to nature for 
laws that she has never promulgated, and strove to deduce the 
rights of man from the status of an imaginary tenant of an Ar- 
cadian dreamland. We need only recur in passing to the subse- 
quent vehement recoil of, at least, a part of the French people 
from the impiety and vice which had whelmed the revolutionary 
epoch, a recoil disclosed in the philosophical, historical, and con- 
troversial w:.iings of De Maistre, Joubert, Lamennais, and 
Montalembert, and no less clearly in the artistic compositions of 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine. : 

Thus we see that at every preceding period more or less anala- 
gous to ours, the decay of faith and the resultant relaxation of 
all moral ties—a decay and relaxation always reflected in the con- 
temporary literature—have sooner or later roused men to the con- 
sciousness of a grave social danger, and awakened them to the fact 
that the concepts of altruistic ethics lie at the root of all humane 
civilization. If the old sanctions of duty and unselfishness can- 
not be re-established, new and effective ones must be secured or no 
organized society of a benign and lofty type can stand. Mr. 
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Nordau’s book is itself a symptom of the wide-spread indignation 
and disgust which precede a purifying and a hygienic reaction. 
Nor are there lacking other signs no less unmistakable, nay, per- 
haps, much more significant. We refer to the somewhat cold 
and dry, but lucid, exact and cogent criticism of M. Brunetiére, 
who if he does not entirely repudiate for France the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake, exposes to scorn and ridicule its extravagant, 
vagrant and disgraceful applications. And what but a good omen 
can we read in the almost simultaneous publication of such books 
as those of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, of Prof. Henry Drummond and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, in which the fundamental relations to con- 
duct and progress, of science on the one hand and religion on the 
other, are re-examined from the view-point of the vital necessities 
of mankind. 

There is ground for hope, if not for belief, that the twentieth 
century will witness a bracing revival of idealism, or at least of 
an eclectic realism that will differ from it only in name. When 
Mr. Nordau, with so much ingenuity, and with such undeniable 
breadth of culture, strives to find in physical regeneration the 
remedy for the lamentable divagations of our age-end literature, 
whereas the cure is only to be found in a change of spiritual con- 
ditions, he reminds one of the medieval pilgrims who 


“went so far to seek 
In Golgotha Him dead that lives in Heaven.” 


M. W. HAZELTIne. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





THE MODERN WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 


CRITICISM of the marriage relation is in the air. 

The stage concerns itself almost exclusively with that topic for the 
moment, Ibsen having struck the key to which all the playwrights are 
pitching their chorus of echo. Every book-stall is heavy with similar dis- 
cussions in dialogue, carried on by the puppets of fiction. 

In what has all this turmoil had its origin ; what is the significance of this 
criticism; and what is the general attitude of woman towards the matter ? 

Howells, with only humorous apology, admits of his sex that “after 
1,800 years man is only imperfectly monogamous.” 

That even this impertect measure of self-denial and fidelity has been 
reached is almost solely due to the untiring effort of the woman of the past. 

The root of family life is not mutual affection between man and woman, 
because that, alas !—whether it be founded on physical attraction or mental 
affinity—is subject to change. Age withers, and custom stales it: circum- 
stance blights it, a diversity of spiritual growth rends it apart, and no man 
or woman can say with certainty that it will endure for a life-time. But 
the fluctuations to which wedded love is subject are unknown to the abne- 
gating instinct of parenthood. Mutual affection for the offspring will hold 
together the most opposite natures ; it will rivet for all existence two lives 
that must otherwise inevitably spring asunder by instinctive repulsion. 

Love of offspring is in man a cultivated emotion ; in woman an instinct, 
There are women lacking the instinct as there are calves born with two 
heads, but for purposes of generalization these exceptions may be ignored. 
In many of the lower orders of life the female is obliged to protect the 
young from the enmity of themaleparent. The alligator finds no meal so re- 
freshing as a light lunch off his newly hatched children, and the male swine 
shares his epicurean taste for tender offspring. The stallion isa dangerous 
companion for the mare with colt at foot, though it be of his own get, and 
many species of males appear to experience a similar jealousy of the young 
while absorbing the attentions of the female. Speaking generally of the 
animal world the young are obliged to look to the mother entirely for food 
and care during the period of helplessness. With savage man of the lower 
grade the paternal instinct is still faint and rudimentary, and even where 
the woman has, through long ages of endeavor, succeeded in cultivating in the 
heart of the other parent a fair imitation of her own affection, this affection 
being a cultivated emotion and not an instinct, frequently breaks down 
under stress of misbehavior or frowardness on the part of the child. 

To this end then—that end “toward which the whole creation moves ’— 
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to effect this result of an equal care and affection for the offspring, all the 
energies of women have been bent for ages. 

She has fought polygamy with incessant hatred ; not only for its in- 
jury to herself but for its constant menace to her children. The secret 
strings of the woman’s heart are wrapped about the fruit of her own 
flesh, but the desire of the man is to the woman, and this desire she has used 
as a lever to work her will—not consciously, perhaps, not with reasoned fore- 
thought, but with the iron tenacity of blind instinct. Reasoned will may be 
baffled or deflected, but water can by no means be induced to run up hill; 
and so while woman has been apparently as fluidly yielding as water—to be 
led here and driven there according to the will of her master—she has stuck 
to her own ends with a silent persistency that has always tired out opposi- 
tion at last. She has, like Charity, suffered all things, endured all things; 
she has been all things to all men. She has yielded all outward show of 
authority; she has submitted to be scoffed at as an inferior creation, to be 
sneered at for feebleness and shallow-mindedness, to be laughed at for 
chattering inconsequence, and to be regarded as a toy and trifle to 
amuse man’s leisure hours, or as a dull drudge for his convenience, for 
ends are not achieved by talking about them. All the ages of mascu- 
line discussion of the Eternal Feminine show no reply from her, but to-day 
the world is a woman’s world. Civilization has, under the unrelaxing pres- 
sure of endless generations of her persistent will, been bent to her ends. 
Polygamy is routed, and the errant fancy of the male tamed to yield itself to 
asingle yoke. She has “‘with bare and bloody feet climbed the steep road 
of wide empire,” but to-day she stands at the top—mistress of the world. 
Man, with his talents, his strength, and his selfishness, has been tamed to 
her hand. The sensual, dominant brute with whom she began what Max 
Nordau calls “the toilsome, slow ascent of the long curve leading up to 
civilization,” stands beside her to-day, hat in hand, her lover—husband; 
tender, faithful, courteous, and indulgent. 

Thisis the conquest that has been made, the crown and throne achieved 
by the silent, uneducated woman of the past. 

Monogamous marriage is the foundation stone on which has been built 
her power; a power which, while it has enured to her own benefit, has not 
been exercised for selfish ends. She has raised the relation between man and 
herself from a mere contract of sensuality or convenience to a spiritual sac- 
rament within whose limits the purest and most exalted of human emotions 
find play. For thecoarse indulgence and bitter enmities of polygamy has 
been substituted the happiest of bonds, in which the higher natures find 
room for the subtlest and completest felicities, and within which the man, 
the woman and the child form a holy trinity of mutual love and well- 
being. 

To this jewel, so hardly won, so long toiled for, it would be natural to 
suppose that woman would cling with all the force of her nature; all the 
more as education broadened her capacity for reflection and deepened her 
consciousness of self. On the contrary, the little learning she has so far 
acquired seems, as usual, a dangerous thing, and with the development of 
self-consciousness the keen, unerring flair of her instinct for the one thing 
needful has been blunted and enfeebled. It is not necessary to give undue 
weight to the blatant and empty-headed crew who announce marriage to be 
a failure, and that women are tired of, and will no longer submit to, child- 
bearing. There are crowing hens in all barnyards, and their loud antics 
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never materially affect the supply of eggs—but there are other voices more 
potent and more threatening than these. 

A certain class of optimists always pooh-pooh suggestions of possible 
change, or danger to an existing comfortable state of things, and these will 
refuse to admit that the modern woman may be risking anything serious, 
or turning her feet in the wrong direction. But those sensitive to feel and 
observant to note the mind of their generation will be aware that it is not 
only the half-baked, shrieking sisterhood who decry the result of so much 
patient endeavor and self-sacrifice. The theory that marriage is a heavy 
bond, cramping the capacities of the sex, appears in the most unexpected 
quarters, held by women of ability and education. That loud cry for “the 
development of her individuality ’’—only a euphemistic phrase for the cruel 
and profligate modern creed, “‘ Every thing pleasant is yours by right: you 
have no duties ’—has an ever increasing chorus of applause among women. 

Wonderful, that while knowledge comes, wisdom lingers. Wonderful, 
that what women have suffered so long to win, once won they should cease 
to prize; that education should not teach woman that man was by nature 
very far removed from the gentle domestic animal she knows to-day. 
However the modern woman may swagger about her individuality, may 
talk of her “‘ spiritual needs,” and deplore the stupid tyranny of man who de- 
mands sacrifices from her in return for his tenderness, protection and sup- 
port, the fact is not changed, that however much she may be man’s intel- 
lectual equal, or spiritual superior, the exigencies of motherhood put her at 
his mercy. She can not be entirely self-dependent except at the cost of the 
welfare of the offspring. The Factory Acts are a recognition of the right of 
the child to its mother’s health and vitality. Woman simply may not eat 
her cake and haveit too. Using all her energies for her own needs she can 
not give vigor to her children. If she employ for her own ends her store of 
life she robs the child. To adequately supply the new generation with 
health, brains and nerve force she must husband her resources and 
yield herself to the generosity and tenderness of the man and trust 
to his care. That he has not always been generous and tender, that 
he is not always so even now, does not alter the general fact. 

This enmity to and destructive criticism of that fair temple of life called 
marriage—built by women’s hands out of women’s hearts—seems like a 
madness. If women pluck down its shrines, man will not be long in refus- 
ing to worship there. There might be something, perhaps, to admire in the 
self-denial and courage of a sex which should say: ‘‘We will destroy even 
this holy sanctuary, built by the ages, in which we are honored priestesses, 
which contains all our luxuries, our securities, all our comforts; we will go 
out and face the world and toil like the rest, only that we may be free!” if it 
were not that women are not and never can be free. They are all under 
bonds to the new generation. 

If she were alone, she might choose to make herself homeless—but how 
of the little children ? 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 





POOR CITY BOYS IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE average poor city boy thinks of the country as a place where he can 
do with the fullest freedom what he best likes to do in the city—more spe- 
cifically as a place where he can play all the ball he pleases, as he pleases, 
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without being ‘‘ pinched by the cops.” That he can do other things, quite 
different from those he does in the city, does not occur to him. 

For two successive years I have spent ten days in the country with a 
party of about adozen such boys (ages twelve to fifteen), and I have been 
surprised beyond measure at their surprise in lighting upon such pastimes 
as climbing trees, swinging on birches, going barefoot, driving and riding 
on horses, berrying, nutting, graping, frogging, snaring, hunting, tumbling 
on the hay in the loft and field, exploring the courses of brooks, collecting 
insects, minerals, birds’ nests and eggs, gathering sweet fern, making 
whistles, cucumber boats and jack~-’o-lanterns, and the thousand and one 
other things which the country boy regards as an essential part of life. 

Staying in the country develops much the same ability in the city boy as 
foreign travel does in the adult, namely that of taking a new point of view, 
of understanding and sympathizing with an entirely new kind of life. It 
takes time, however, to get to see thingsin their right relations. At first 
everything is condemned that differs in the slightest detail from city usage. 
Fishing, swimming and rowing in fresh water, though indulged in readily 
enough, are spoken of with contempt. The absence of theaters, electric cars, 
candy stores, tobacco stores, peanut stands and the daily papers (prized for 
their news of regattas, races, baseball games and boxing matches) is bitterly 
deplored. Even the pageantry of funerals is missed. ‘‘ How many hacks be 
they at funerals out here ?’’ inquired one of the brightest of my boys, and 
his fine scorn on being told that there were none, because the farmers used 
their own teams, was worth going very far tosee. ‘‘ Teams for hacks!” was 
all hesaid, but there were volumes in his voice. Fresh air at night isso new 
and eerie a thing that the boys keep every window shut in the hottest weather 
rather than breathe it. They get homesick with the windows open. They 
are as little able to appreciate fresh vegetables, and have a comical abhor- 
rence of milk just from the cow. 

Their terror of the dark reaches a point that is almost incredible. They 
do not dare to walk after sunset, though there be a dozen of them together, 
for fear of tramps, nor to go to bed without a light for fear of ghosts, 
“skilligans” they callthem. Onenight, I had to usea hammer, between nine 
and ten o’clock, to repair a bed in a room under a chamber in which four of 
the boys were sleeping. The next morning, the four had a harrowing tale to 
tell of “skilligans’’ pounding continuously on their door, and every now and 
then crashing against it with something that sounded like a sledge-hammer. 

One boy was curiously timid about drinking well water. He had read a 
story somewhere of a murdered man’s body being discovered in a well from 
which people were in the habit of drinking. ‘‘ How ’d yer know this here’s 
good water? The taste haint no sign,” he would say. “Yer can’t tell. 
There might be a dead body in this well, as easy as any other well.” 

All are powerless to estimate distance. Halfa mile on a lonely wood 
road really seems to them three or four miles, and they flatly refuse to walk 
as far as they walk every day in the city. Itis not that they get physically 
tired. The lonesome monotony tires them mentally. When they have 
learned that the sights of a country road are as many and varied as those of 
a city thoroughfare, it is different with them. 

As regards morals, they find it very hard to believe that anything can be 
wrong where there are no “‘cops”’ to inflict punishment. 

A sojourn in the country teachesa myriad of facts of natural history, and, 
because of the zest novelty gives, the city boy in the country comes, in a little 
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while, to vie with Whittier’s “‘ Barefoot Boy” as a scientist. He has knowl- 
edge : 
“* Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place; 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the wood-chuck digs his ce)], 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans,” 


If this rather discursive knowledge is not recognized as science by the 
savants it is at least the result of honest laboratory work, and is far more 
useful to the average individual than better ordered book-conned erudition. 
If our public schools have left children to believe that milk is made by 
machinery, that buttercups are the first flowers of spring, that most wild 
plants are poisonous, that growing Indian corn is the banana, and that 
the rooster’s crow is the bleat of a nanny-goat;* then it is well that the 
school-curriculum should be supplemented by just such a natural history 
course as ten days in the country give. The habit of quick, careful obser- 
vation can in no other way be so easily produced. 

Furthermore, this studying of nature sometimes induces a genuine love 
of nature, that continues a wholesome influence in the life of the boy long 
after his return to the city. In fact, this love, if fostered, may permanently 
modify for good, not only his life, but (after marriage) that of his family. 

Every charity has its seamy side; some charities have little else. It is 
true that the charity of sending children into the country affords the 
“sponges” the most glorious opportunity of the year for begging clothes; 
that some parents are influenced by it to neglect parental duties through 
having that done for them which, with a little extra effort, they might do 
themselves; that others are emboldened by it to insolence, even to asserting 
that they, in letting their children go into the country, are the parties con- 
ferring the favor—a notion only too readily taken up by the children; that 
once the boys are in the count™= there is an ideal opportunity for mischief- 
plotting and bullying; that comparatively good boys may play, eat, and 
sleep with far rougher boys than they are in the habit of associating with 
in the city ; that all the boys are liable to corruption from association with 
low farm-help, and to bad treatment at the hands of brutal or stingy 
farmers and farmers’ wives. To a certain extent, all these disagreeable 
things are inevitable. But they have been minimized by the scrupulous care 
of certain societies, and they are more than made up for by the educational 
influence of country life already dwelt on, not to mention the purely 


physical benefit, which every one recognizes. 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


* All these are actual instances of city children’s ignorance. 
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HARNESSING THE SUN. 


WHEN we sit in front of a coal fire and enjoy its generous warmth, do we 
realize that the heat and light of the burning coal are really sunshine that 
has been stored up for ages? Such is the fact. Centuries ago thesun shone 
on the earth and plants and trees grew, fell and grew again ; they were cov- 
ered by geologic deposits, and acted upon by great heat and pressure, until 
in the course of years or ages these broad layers of organic matter were trans- 
formed into coal. The coal thus represents the work done by the sunshine 
years ago, and when it is burnt the imprisoned solar energy is loosened again. 

Our system of power-production depends upon this presence of energy. 
But coal is a wasteful source of energy. Even the best engines donot utilize 
over 10 per cent. of the calculated energy of the heat of coal. And, besides 
this, it is an inconvenient thing in many ways; it has to be mined, freighted, 
and stored. Can we not find some more economical way of using the sun’s 
energy ? 

During the last few years the great progress in electrical science has en- 
abled man to utilize the solar heat in a thriftier way. During its day’s work 
the sun draws up a large amount of water from the oceansand the damp 
earth. By the action of its rays plant life flourishes, and plants draw from 
the ground and evaporate into the air large amounts of water. Thus an oak 
tree of average size, with 700,000 leaves, lifts from the earth into the air 
about one hundred and twenty-three tons of water during the five months it 
displays its foliage. This evaporated water, sooner or later, falls as rain, 
and by the action of gravity begins to flow downward. Thus the great 
rivers are fed. Round and round incessantly goes the water lifted by the 
tireless sun to fall when deserted by him, and again to be lifted, and again 
to fall and run seaward, as long as it may exist upon this earth. 

In running downward water produces power, and the utilization of this 
power by water-wheels is one of the oldest of human ideas. But such a 
utilization was merely local ; it could not be transmitted to a distance, and, 
as great falling bodies of water were not near large cities, these tremendous 
sources of power could not be rendered available. But now the Falls of 
Niagara are being utilized to run immense turbines, and these again to run 
dynamos, and the current thus produced can be sent by wire to distances 
which are continually increasing with the improvement of the means for 
conducting the power. 

As the Sun makes no charge for pouring water into the upper end of the 
Niagara River, wastage of power is less serious than wastage of coal. 

Still another opportunity of the same sort is not taken advantage of as 
yet. The Moon pulls the seas after her until the land stops their motion, 
and tides are the result. Few have any idea of the amount of power repre 
sented by the rise and fall of the tide. Twice a day does this stupendous 
exhibition of energy take place. But, as it is intermittent, it cannot be 
utilized as readily as a waterfall. It is not impossible to utilize the ebb of 
an immence mass of water for four or five feet; on the contrary many 
mechanical methods have been devised, and dynamos can be run as long as 
the tide is falling. But how shall the tidefall be made a source of continual 
power? Can electricity by the use of storage batteries, or in some other way 
solve the problem? It remains to be seen. Science has harnessed the Sun; 
now let her bridle the Moon. In this way the man of science will realize 
Emerson’s phrase—‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a Star.”’ 


__ PETER TOWNSEND AUSTEN. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


EXACTLY twenty-four hundred and ninety years ago, a commercial de- 
pression very similar to the one we are now suffering from here, existed in 
Attica ; partly the result of a war for the recovery of Salamis, and partly 
of a series of bad crops. In fact, to prove the cyclical nature of these finan- 
cial crises, the depression was parallel with ours even in the matter of 
dates, for it began in ’91 and was still existing in ’9% (595 B. C., of course, I 
mean). Just as now, too, fortunes were possessed only by the few, and, still 
more remarkable, a considerable proportion of this wealth consisted in farm 
mortgagesjin the western section of the country, which were held by city resi- 
dents. So the Athenian capitalist was in much the same position 
as the Boston or New York capitalist to-day. Nor was the similarity 
lessened by the fact that in many cases he had foreclosed. the mort- 
gages and had become possessed of the land. Terrible as our popu- 
list orators portray the condition of our own agriculturist to be, 
that of his Grecian prototype was far worse in that period of dearth. ‘“ He 
had sunk into an actual slave, and had from time to time been sold and 
exported.”” We seem to see, too, a picture as of New England’s deserted farm 
lands. “ Many poor creatures had fled away from home, and were sup- 
porting themselves by the labor of their hands in foreign countries. Many 
men who still clung to their little properties could, with pinching, barely 
keep their heads above water, and in whatever direction they gazed they 
saw a stone column recording the name of a mortgagee and the amount 
of a mortgage.”” This condition of affairs, as was natural, had given birth 
to a populistic party, called the “ Hill party,” which advocated the repu- 
diation of outstanding debts and a return to their original owners of all 
properties that had been foreclosed. Indeed, so radical were their demands 
that capital was severely agitated,and the value of agricultural holdings 
suffered a serious decline. Over this divided state, Solon was called to pre- 
side, not so much, by reason of any previous evidence of statesmanship as 
because of a current remark of his, to the effect that the management of 
affairs could only be just and proper “when everything was even.” 

Taking the times into consideration, a politician could hardly have hit 
upon a happier phrase. It satisfied both the rich and the poor, and was as 
little compromising as the reply of an eminent lady when the propriety of 
décolleté dresses was agitating our own land—that the proper limit of a 
low-necked dress should be at the bust line. It raised Solon to the archon- 
ship, a position which corresponded to our presidency, with the authority 
of our Supreme Court tacked on as an adjunct. 

Though lifted to power by an epigram, Solon was not inclined to descend 
from it by hasty action. He pondered long and deeply on the situation—so 
long, in fact, that Phanias, the Lesbian, asserts that he was dealing artfully 
with both parties—privately promising the poor a division of their landsand 
the rich a confirmation of their securities. This was a base calumny of the 
kind to which the politician has been subject in all times and ages, for the 
wealthy classes were really becoming alarmed at the delay, and the poor 
furious. At last Solon’s mind was made up and summoning his three inti- 
mate friends, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus to a private consultation, he 
thus addressed them : 

“Oh, friends, often a man in public life, while seeking the suffrages of 
the people, makes promises he finds impracticable of fulfillment when he 
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reaches office. True reform is reconciliation of conflicting interests, and he 
is the safest guide who takes his course midway between the mountain 
and the plain.” 

“Which means to say, O, Solon, that to repudiate all debts is to yield 
everything to the Hill party,” said Clinias. ‘‘ But how about returning the 
properties already foreclosed to their original owners ?”’ 

“That would upset the whole social fabric of Attica,” replied Solon. 

* And thou intendest to do nothing then ?”’ exclaimed Conon. 

Solon stayed him with a gesture. ‘‘ Nay, my friends, I have thought of 
a better means of relief—one that will please everyone and that will not dis- 
turb the existing order of things. It is, in fact, so great a scheme that I 
have sent for you to hear it first.’ 

** What wilt thou do, O Solon ?”’ inquired Hipponicus. 

‘“*T will reduce the value of the currency twenty-seven per cent,” said 
Soion, “‘ by the admixture of a baser metal. Thus the debts that are now 
outstanding can be reduced by about one-third of what was borrowed, and 
the mortgagee receiving mina for mina will have no cause for complaint.” 

“O Solon, thou hast solved the great enigma!” cried his three friends 
in admiration. 

Solon smiled complacently. ‘I have little doubt I have inaugurated a 
new school of finance that will find pupils in all succeeding ages.” 

“IT understand then that the lands shall remain as they now are,” ob- 
served Clinias meditatively, ‘‘and that all debts shall be repaid in minas 
worth seventy-three instead of one hundred drachmas.” 

“*T have spoken,”’ replied Solon stiffly. ‘A little alloy will do the busi- 
ness.” 

“ O, Great Law Giver,” exclaimed the three together, “‘thou hast indeed 
inaugurated a new system, and thy name shall be handed down for future 
generations to worship.” 

“A last word,” exclaimed Solon. “‘The decree has not yet been an- 
nounced. Consider my confidence as sacred.” 

“Trust us, O Solon; we will keep it in a darkness only equalled by the 
shades of night.” Then the trio hastily withdrew. 

“This affair indeed brought upon Solon the greatest trouble he met 
with,” says Plutarch. For his friends, hastening to take advantage of the 
news, borrowed large sums of money, and therewith purchased all the land 
that they could lay their hands on. Indeed, to such a price had the fear of 
populistic legislation reduced the value of agricultural property that they 
practically cornered the best part of Attica. Afterwards, when the edict was 
proclaimed, they kept their lands and paid their debts in the debased coin. 
It was about as neat a transaction as is recorded in history, and even this 
financiering age can hardly duplicate it. ‘‘Solon himself, scarcely escaped 
the odium of being a party to the transaction,” goes on Plutarch, “and his 
friends ever after went by the name of Chreocopidaw or repudiators.” Ofa 
truth history repeats itself. 


PLAIN-SPEAEER. 
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WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT. 





WarTERBEvRY is the most distinctly manufacturing city in New England. 

The brass industry, developed to so great an extent by the enterprise 
and business ability of those engaged in it, has made its name famous the 
world over. During the last year or two its progressiveness has been mani- 
fested by the erection of many fine buildings, including the New Franklin 
House, under the proprietorship of J. F. Weeden. It is fitted throughout 
with modern improvements; ; 

The city has a number of handsome churches of all denominations, and 
enjoys the benefits of a magnificently located and well-equipped public 
hospital, and the best free public library in all New England. At present 
plans are being made for the erection of a county court house. 

Under the superintendence of City Engineer Carius, a water supply 
far beyond the present needs of the city, and the finest in the State, has 
been secured. It has cost over a million dollars. Five reservoirs are filled 
from two distinct sources of supply. The conduits and distributing pipes 
measure nearly seventy miles. There is a constant pressure of one hundred 
pounds to the square inch, which enables the fire company to use very 
efficiently its light hose wagons. 

The fire department consists of seven companies in various parts of the 
city. Alarms are given by the “fire alarm and telegraph system.” The 
sanitary conditions of the city are excellent. There are thirty miles of 
sewers, with three thousand connections, built at a cost of $400,000 under 
such financial management that only a debt of $80,000 in sewer bonds re- 
mains. Although the natural gravel forms an excellent roadbed, the 
principal streets are paved with granite blocks or macadam. The Water- 
bury Traction Company operates eleven miles of electric roads. The rolling 
stock is fine and the equipment is perfect in every respect. 

In Waterbury there are many old and well-established banks. The 
most important of these are the Citizens’ National and Waterbury National. 
Among the private banks is the Holmes & Parsons, which has recently 
moved its business to a handsome new building. 

The Connecticut Indemnity Association, one of the most important of 
the insurance companies of Connecticut, has its headquarters in Water- 
bury. It does business in twenty-five States, and has a capital stock of 
$500,000. 

The mechanical and manufacturing activities of Waterbury merit much 
more than a passing glance. The variety of manufactures in this city is 
almost endless. Among the most prominent are: The Waterbury Clock 
Company, employing nearly one thousand persons, and next in size to 
the largest clock manufactory in the United States. The oldest and largest 
concern is the Scovil Manufacturing Company, established 1802, employing 
fifteen hundred hands, manufacturers of buttons of almost every descrip- 
tion, and an endless variety of novelties in brass, copper, German silver and 
aluminum, their main output being the manufacture of the above metals in 
sheet and wire; the Waterbury Brass Company, organized 1845, capital 
$400,000, makers of brass and wire; Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing 
Company, established 1812, capital stock $400,000, manufacturers of seam- 
less brass and copper tubing, lamp burners, rivets and burs; The Matthews 
& Willarc Manufacturing Company, incorporated 1890, capital $250,000, 
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manufacturers of onyx lamps, tables, artistic metal goods, and bronzes. 
The buiiding of the Waterbury Watch Company is architecturally one of 
the finest American factory buildings. A fine growth of ivy covers .its 
walls, while a wide expanse of lawn adds to its loveliness. This company 
were the pioneers in the manufacture of low-priced watches, but are now 
making over two hundred styles, including the “ Elfin,” which is the small- 
est watch made in this country. 

The Waterbury-Farrel Foundry and Machine Company, organized 1351, 
are makers of all kinds of machinery, from that used for the manufacture of 
small wares to the heavy mill machinery for producing sheet brass and cop- 
per; the Waterbury Button Company was established in 1810 as the second 
manufactory of metal buttons in this country. It was incorporated in 1849, 
and since that time has been the t manufactory of military and uni- 
form buttons in the United States. Its works have been enlarged from 
time to time, until now the buildings alone cover several acres, and the 
business is extended to take in nearly all lines of buttons, including vege- 
table, ivory, horn, cloth, and pearl buttons. The business of Randolph & 
Clowes, organized 1886, successors to Brown & Brothers, has grown to such 
an extent that instead of the originai investment of about $50,v00, an invest- 
ment of about $1,000,000 is now represented. The plantcovers seven acres and 
gives employment to five hundred hands. Seamless-drawn tubing is their 
principal output. They also manufacture sheet brass and aoe, brazed 
tubing, plumbers’ specialties, and the Brown & Brothers seamless-drawn 
copper house range boiler. The Smith & Griggs Manufacturing Company, 
organized in 1 capital $40,000, brass and metal goods; Rogers & Brother, 
incorporated in Waterbury 1859. Their works are located one and a half 
miles east of the center of the city, and theirs is the only surviving company 
of the several founded by the original Rogers Brothers, of Hartford, Conn , 
whose names have for forty years past been identified with the 
manufacture of first quality silver-plated table ware. The & 
Hamilton Company, incorporated 1886, capital $50,000, mannfact- 
ure a superior grade of silver-plated ware; the E. J. Manville Machine 
Company, incorporated 1886, capital $25,000, make special automatic ma- 
chinery, lathes, and power, foot and drop presses. E, Hitchcock 
Company, make fine paper boxes of all kinds; Hawkins & Linch, suc- 
cessors to I. L. Hawkins, established 1884, manufacture brass-working 
machinery of all descriptions. ‘ 


One of the model manufacturing establishments in Waterbury is that of 
the Hellman Brewing suneeee organized 1878. There is probably no 
establishment in the country better adapted for the purpose of brewing beer, 
of which the firm manufactures over 20,000 barreis annually. The American 
Pin Company, situated at Waterville, Conn., contributes to the general wel- 
fare of Waterbury, likewise deserves mention. The business was incorpo- 
rated in 1846 for the manufacture of brass and iron pins, hooks and eyes, pat- 
ent button fasteners and artistic faacy goods in plush, satin, brass, etc. The 
H. L. Welch Hosiery Company, Waterville, established 1871, manufacture 
a great variety of knit underwear. The Tucker Manufacturing Com y. 
Waterville, make upholstery and cabinet hardware, furniture, nails of 
all kinds, brass curtain poles and trimmings. 


Special mention is made of the above industries, that the reader may 
fully realize the solidity of Waterbury, and its importance as a manufactur- 
ing centre. In these various industries, about fifty per cent. of our working 
po. ulation find employment. The combined Cm ay ay will average nearl 

125,000 per week, and this distribution of wealth is partly in turn free 
circulated among the retailers. In consequence of this constant flow of 
money, the shopkeepers are prosperous and progressive, for Waterbury can 

oast of nerne finer department and general stores than any city of its 
size in the United States. The byway hay ong my established 
1883, is conceded to be the largest retail furniture house in New England. 
The amount of space devoted solely to house ae is 40,000 square 
feet. This and the Boston Furniture Company, and J. G. Twining & Com- 


pany, command the furniture trade of the Naugatuck Valley. The represen- 
tative drygoods firm, Reed & Hughes, is a model establishment of its kind. 
Curran’s general department store; Sanderson Brothers & Comgnnr aa 
tlemen’s furnishings; Connecticut Boot and Shoe Company, an ew 
— Shoe Store, are all establishments that add to the attractions of the 
business portion of the city. 
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is now easily within the reach of ail, and can be had in 
such an ornamental form as to give an added charm to 
the landscape. The galvanized steel tank and other new 
features of the system brought out by the Aermotor 
Co, this season leave little to be desired. These tanks 
have tight covers, and do not shrink, leak, rust, give 
taste to water, nor admit foreign substances. We 
have twenty branch houses. One is nearyou. Tell us 
what you think you want and allow us to submit origi- 
nal plans and estimates. These, at least, will cost you 
nothing, and an outfit will not cost much. 
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A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes|{ If you want an electric light plant run by wind 5 wer, 


we have something to offer in that line also. lease 
bear in mind that the Aermotor Co. originated the 
manufacture of steel windmills, steel tilting and fixed 
towers, and steel tanks, and is the only concern that 
galvanizes all its work after all the cutting, shearing 
and punching is done, so that every portion of the steel 
is covered with an indestructible coating of zinc and 
alluminum. e believe we make more than one-half 
of the world’s supply of windmills. To add to our out- 
pat one more for your convenience would give us 


pleasure, AERMOTOR coa., Chicago. 
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@ 2e=—KING OF BICYCLES, =. 


@ Light and graceful, strong and speedy, exquisitely designed, beautifully finished. 
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fh FOUR MODELS——$85 and $100. Q 
¢ Elegant 40-page catalogue free at any agency or mailed for postage. ¢ 
: : 
»>MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. ; 
LAKE & HALSTED STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
3, Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St., and 97 Chambers St., New York. : 
The C. F. GUYON Co., Ltd., Managers. 
: Other Branches: | Denver, - all bag ae einen Salt Lake City, 
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The Tongue 1s More Sensitive than the Skin. 
2 , — 
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If you want to know what kind of soap you 
are using—Taste it by rubbing upon it the 
tip of the tongue. 


VYINOLIA SOAP 


Is the only one which does not burn the 














tongue or taste of Cocoanut Oil or irritating 


scents, and is therefore the only soap for the 


complexion. 


VINOLIA Soap, Premier, 15 cts.; 
FLORAL, 20 cts.; 

BALSAMIC, 25 cts.; 

TOILET (Otto), 35 cts.; and 
VESTAL, 85 cts. per tablet. 


May Be Obtained of All Leading Druggists, or from the 


CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES), 


15 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Spring No.1,—In Chronic Dyspepsia, Renal Calculi, &c. 
THE PATIENT GAINS 114 POUNDS IN FLESH. 44 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, of Stovall, N.C. Stated by Dr. F. R. Gregory, of £7 
Stovall, N. C. Lee, 
“Mr.W.H. Gregory, a sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, chronic liver disease, almost J ld 


resulting in granular degeneration, Chronic Diarrhea, with Kidney complications, fits 
of renal colic, passages of Calcul, and allthc worstand most distressing forms of Gastro- 
Intestinal Disorders, after having exhausted the catalogue of Dietetics and Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, under the advice and treatment of a number of the most skillful and ex- 
perienced physicians, without benefit, and having the meanwhile declined, from a normal 
weight of two hundred and twenty to one hundred and six pounds, has been completely re- 


stored to vigorous health by a visit of three months to the Buffalo Lithia Springs and the HY 
free use of the water of Spring No. 1 to the exclusion of all other remedies, gaining while at My 
t..e Springs seventy-two pounds in weight and in six months thereafter forty-two hil’ 


pounds additional. The transition from a state of cadaveric emaciation to a new life of 
robust health and strength in so short a time seems little short of miraculous.” 


Dr. David E. Smith, Oakley, Virginia. 


“My daughter suffered from Chronic Dyspepsia. She became emaciated and feeble, 
and her condition alarmirg. The most approved treatment of the profession provin 
unavailing, I carried her upon a bed to the Buffalo Lithia Springs, upon a diet of Tea an 
Crackers, and Bread and Milk, the stomach often rejecting these, and put her exclusively 
upon the water of the old Spring (No. 1), the beneficial action of which was soon apparent. 
Under continued use of the water there was marked and continued improvement, until 
she was able to eat heartily and digest readily any ordinary article of food. In less than 
two months she returned home fully restored.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F, GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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The Victoria, su 


American Plan Hotel. 








CONDUCTED IN A MANNER TO ATTRACT PATRONAGE 
OF THE BEST CLASS. 
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Branch Offices 


New York, 
92.4 94 Libert rty St 
BOSTON, 

'S3 State St. 


TROUT, 
Demo BIdy 


ATLANTA, GA 
Inman Bidy. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF. 


PASSENGER»SFREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 












Home oll 
Without Medicine. 


150 Firrs Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
‘*#** My ‘confidence in the merits of the 
Masteepeise—cxuplo, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
W. H. DePvy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia.) 


‘6 How?” . 


Write us for booklet 
that tells all about 
the Electropoise. 
M-iled~ free. 








ence.” 


often Cures 
Cases 

Pronounced 

“Incurable’ 


Electrolibration Co., 122 Broadway, New York 
346 Friton Street, Brooklyn. 





A Specialist. 


aad Is a man who invents ee 


which revolutionize existing 
methods. 


HARVEY, who first made known the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood ; 


JENNER, who gave VACCINE to the 
world, 


were specialists, and to-day their discoveries 
are acknowledged and accepted by all 
civilized peoples. The world is progressive. 
The demand is for new ideas and better 
methods. 


Tne Bay State Benericiany Ass'y 


31 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS.., 
Hon. J. Q. A. BRACKETT, President, 
has progressed annually for fourteen years, 
and now offers PURE LIFE INSURANCE 
at low cost. The POLICIES give every 
desirable option, comprising DIVIDENDS, 
CASH SURRENDER VALUES, Etc. 

WRITE THEM!!!! 
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Perfect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear. 


These are the features 
that place the “ Paragon 
Pantaloon Fitting Jean 
Drawers” beyond com- 
petition : 


The best quality jean, 

Accurately cut, 

Full sizes, 

Re-inforced seat, 

Felled seams, 

Made in our Work- 
rooms, 

Finished with pearl 
buttons and guar- 
anteed to give sat- 
isfaction. 


We have all sizes from 28 to 44-inch waist 
measure and five lengths of inseam—every 
part is cut in exact proportion. Sent, post- 
age free, to any address for 

61 Cents £s° 

Money returned if the garments are not 

satisfactory. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, | 





















Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 











ICYGLES. PRICE, $85. 










the best. 





Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardiess of price. Get our 
catalogue 'G' free, by mail, before buying. Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind., U.S.A. 











Marshall's 
Catarrh 


MG; HY Snuff = 


boy alied = 
the instant reltet of Catarrh, Cold in Head, and 
Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 4 
smell. any pease on the market. All Druggists se 
it. Me. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr. .. Cleveland, ¢ oy 















THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


SOROS CULEING DOSE CASES. | 






ure 
Fon Rheumatism, etc. 
Prevents contracting di: In- 


We have machines of every make, 
Guaranteed in perfect order or Money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv 

ilege of examination. 


2 TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
= Write us before buying. Send for ilius 
traced catalog of new and old machines. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *“*chicaco. 
SHORTHAND (olbra'ea PERNT 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest 
and best in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For 
books and mentee by MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, 
Author, Detroit, Mi 


: any TYPEWRITER 














sures a healthy, = complexion, 


and prevents Obesity. Send for de. | 


scriptive circular. MAYOR, LANE 
CO., 128 White Street, New York, 


manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and BathingAppliances. 





FREE Sample Tube 


Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice Set »ps2 7. 


stamp It preserves ie Noeth. pre- 

vents decay, perfumes the breath. 

pore re economical than powder or 

s liquid. Full size tube. at all drug- 
3c. DR. W. W. TARR 

Dept. P, 46 State St., CurcaGo. 











= Be STONY weasel 


= ee. CLAINIE, ©. 6 Cavis.@ O.. ed | 
te SRO. CWILY w.BISMOP. WO. ALDER PART? es 





os 
them tay: 


A aad tan an your skins, ROBES Roh 


t + tan cironlar.We Lake Frisia: 
and Robes. If your dealer don't t beep 
nian from s. Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 
OSBY istAN FUR OCO., Box 16, Rochester, N.Y 











TYPEWRITERS. —Unpreindiced advice given. 
ped anpehestenainaieh Enchangiee pre, She 
ty. ort ts. 52-page cat. 1 --y 


muapavansans, | 45 Liberty Street, New York 





AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, ee ee 
Selvene.” 








F ACI AL in, BLEMISHES permanentlyre- 

moved by regular ph —* 
bury iit raga Bt a aha . Inventor of — 
bury’s Facial —p M ra Louis, 


S24 BIGYGLES e2tctte 


wera a Syiphe and Ov —_yoTN 
sell everywhere.Cata.free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & 00. 164G0te Peoria,lll, 














Price $1.00, 


Brarter with reci: 


us $5.00 for a dozen 





for stamp. 


Acme Oake Beater. SPECIAL FFE Acme Oake Beater. 


Beats a Cake in One Minute, 


The Most Wonderful Invention of the Period. 

No Dishes and Spoons to Clean ! No Tired Back and Arms ! 

Nine ladies out ofevery ten will buy our Acme Cake Bearer if shown 
and explained to them, Mixes cake of any kind with one 
eréintny dle cakes to the finest fancy cake in one minute. So simple 
and that people wonder why it was not thought of before, ith 
it a child can make cake equal to a grown person, 

To introduce it quickly where we have ro agent WE WILL SEND FOR 
50 oRNTs, poate vl wrapped—stamps or ae —_ Onx Aome Cake 


a dozen beaters you tn uct the 50 cents and aah 





Or we will return your 50 cents if you get us an agent who will order a dozen 
Beaters. Better still, ext vp actus of 12 neighbors and friends and send 


$7,00 for a few hours’ or an evening’s work, One lady sold 11 in one hour, 
Another agent 16 in two bars and a half. Another ee a club of 12 in 
one evening, One man se‘'s $12.00 worth qf day. Full particulars sent 


Price $1.00. 


‘ull instructions. 4 afterwards order 
ve your 


SAMPLES FREE! 





which sell for $12.00, making aclear pro 
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Columbia 
eee-Bicyeles 
$100 


COLUMBIAS are the pro- 


duct of the = and best 
equipped bicycle factory in 
Amerioa, and are the result 
of eighteen years of success- 
ful striving to make the best 
bicycles in the world. 
1895 Columbias are lighter, 
p stronger, handsomer, more 
graceful than ever—ideal machines for the use 
of those who desire the best that’s made. 
Hartford Bicycles cost less—$8o $60$50. They 
are the equal of many other higher-priced 
makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices 
and Factories, 
PROVIDENCE 


Hartford,Conm. .iurraco 
Columbia Catalogue, telling of both 
Columbias and Hartfords, free at any \ 


Columbia agency, or by mail for two 2- 
cent stamps. \ 


THE DENSMORE, 


‘*The World’s Greatest Typewriter.’’ 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
cHicaco 

SAN FRANCISCO 








“Doing a LAND OFFICE BUSINESS!” 


We have just received (April, 1895), on competi- 
tion, a written order for Densmores for the 
Government Land Offices throughout the United 
States. 

We Challenge any other Typewriter Company 
to show so large an order from a customer for s 
single delivery. 

PR aeons pamphlet and telling testimonials sent 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 60., 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BEAUTIFUL WORK, 


CLEAR AND CLEAN PRESS COPIES. 





*pesuvq) Ajjevq speq—suoqqiy 47710 ON 


TYPE ALWAYS CLEAN, 


THE NO. 4 YOST WRITING MACHINE 


IS UNEXCELLED FOR 


BEAUTY OF WORK 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
LIGHT CARRIAGE 
DIRECT PRINTING, and has many other 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 

Call and examine. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 


61 Chambers St., New York. 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


oe ae 
The New No. 4 | 
Caligraph 














LEADS THEM ALL 











v 


An examination of the many features 
of our latest machine will tell you why 


Caligraphs lead. . 
Send us your name. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








——__——-— © 
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KENOSHA, WIS. 


Between Chicago ena Milwaukee. 
salen Selatan tinder Sabai Se 


\ ew finest and best equipped Health Re- 


year. Medical Treatment, Baths, Elec- 
tricity, Massage, etc., included in the 
price of room. 
"me. Hot water heating. 







Established 1857. 
Incorporated 1889. 





sort in the Northwest; open the entire 


Everything first-class. 


0909900000 


For illustrated prospectus, address 
N. 0. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 


Insane or objectionable cases are not received. 





A VV ATER-TIGHT Hose 
* Coupler, gous AseMte Sve ite 
tight coupling Th me agcond For old 


or new hose. he & W Hose 

Band. Quick, effective and needs no tools. Sold 

7= dealers. Full set, 4 Hose Couplers, and 2 
ove Bands, postpaid, 50c. 


The Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 


KANE’S S PENNINGTON 
HOT AIR ENGINE. 
Same power as on Motor cycles. 
Marine and Stationary. 
4 Horse-Power Weighs 50 /bs. 


STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 
THOS. KANE & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE, 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. 
Gives wonderful effects not to be ob- 
» | tained by use of any other material. 
> | Ask your 4 dealer for it, ora, 3. 12- yards sample 
nt postpaid for 


WARREN FEA THERBONE co., 
THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN. 

















NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUOELINE, the only genuine remedy for restor- 
ins gray hair to its natural color; no dye and 
harmiess. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per 
bottle. Druggists or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave., 
| teed on the hair sent on application 
F ° 





6 tubs BAt= TUBS, Wholesale & Retail, For “Bath 






” & “Portable.” Durable, many | used 
renewed, light, little water. ts 
others send for circulars. 


E. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


THEA AURAPHON will help you if youdo, It 

scientific invention which will re- 

store the 1 — of any one not born deaf. When 

in the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the 

slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses 
are to the ~<a 2 or spectacle. Enclose stam 

Tv particulars, 








for ited 
t the NE . 
Gals AP .YORe AMRATHORS, £28 


e, 


P 
ge 





pxcessive SWEATING of the J J 
Guaranteed Sample Package and Book 
in Plain, Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. Ad- 

dress. Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 





N 
— 


; Ineo 


Smallest 
Camera Made 


Carry it in r et. Size 1k x2 inones. Weight 
4ounces. Takes 2 pict yen with as: loading. Made of 
seamless metal, saliioel a silver finish. | gh of Da 
1% in. square. The simplest camera made. Any or 
girl can useit. Every instrument fully guaran Foi] 
NOTA Lng BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 
mplete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 expos- 
arep dic. s tre ¢ develop a negatives a — 
nt post 
0 {dealer 2 ‘About the Kombi.” It will in- 


terest 70". “Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. 


Branchee—London: 98 Oxford St., W. 
Berlin: 10 Taubenstrasee, W a 
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Wrtuiam A. Hamwonn, M.D., 
Maguon Houtcarnson, M.D., 
Physicians-in-Chief. 





nar 
ee ee ns 
a 


THE HAMMOND SANITARIUM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Te Hammond 4 
Animal Extracts, 


Prepared according to the formula of 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, at Washington, D. C. 


CEREBRINE for the brain. 
MEDULLINE for the spinal cord 
CARDINE for the h 

THYROIDINE for yg’ and skin diseases. 
OVARINE, TESTI » Ete. 


4% drachm bottle, $2.00. 
PRICE: 9 Grachm bottle, $1.00. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Pamphiet by request. Address 
HAMMOND SANITARIUM 00. Neeypen one D. 0. 
Correspondence with physicians requested. 











Ro TOF THE AGE 
j EVERY FAMILY 
< ric Pun Ne IT 
ONE 9 
PowheRen ayo purr S75 crs. om 


STEPHEN WHITMAN & SON 


3 PHILADELPHIA. PP. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade-Mark, 


WC&W. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


WELD, COLBURN & WILCKENS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
503 Broadway, New York. 





Have You a 


Bicycle ? 


Then get a 


KALAMAZOO 
BABY 
CARRIER | 


And you'll have fun. 


The carrier Leng only 3 lbs., costs only 
$2.50, as shown in cut, or with board seat 
and strap attachment, $3.00, will carry 
babies from the time they can sit alone until 
they are 5yearsold. The net is linen twine 
and can be drawn up in the form of a bag to 
make a good Parcel Carrier. 


is HAAHNAUAINN in Tare KALAMAZOO 















FOLDING 
‘{ 1 iavarararare RAS he peeve Weight, PARCEL 
RR ¢! iidg 
ue uns | [Be CARRIER 
. Folds up when 
—_— OPEN. not in use 
Price, $2.00. 


Ask your Cycle Dealer for them or we 
will send them to you express prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO., 


Manufacturers, 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that can not be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOG RAPHY may be obtained from us. 


The most complete lines of han and tripod 


CAM ERAS All Styles, all Sizes, all Prices. 


FREE.—Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE on application. 


Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, per year, $2.00. 


The International Annual for 1895, 75 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 












Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. Mexico, 


eques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 each. 
Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will be paid without com- 


iC 
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YOU NEED FUNDS. 





When Traveling in Europe 2.4 
Other Foreign Countries..... 


CARRY 


Travelers Cheques 


OF THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 
ore Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Half the Cost. 














South America, Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
including Principal Hotels. 


mission or discount by an extended list of Bankers. 


tes and Further Particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, also at the Principal Offices— 





65 Broadway, NEW YORK—78 Monroe S ee Franklin St. BOSTURS 





IRON AND STEEL WIRE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 





ROUND DRAWN RODS OF IRON AND STEEL, STEEL WIRE BALE TIES. 


“WIRE ROPE 





Of All Sizes and Descriptions for Hoisting, Rigging, Elevators, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


PATENT LOCKED WIRE ROPES. 








AMONG THE ADVANTAGES OF THESE ROPES ARE: MUCH GREATER DURABILITY 
than ropes of the ordinary make. Experience has shown that under similar conditions a Locked 
Wire Rope will wear from two to three times go tng as an ordinary wire rope of equal diameter 
and of like material; SMOOTH SURFACK, which reduces the wear, not only of the rope itself, 
but of the drums and sheaves on which it runs, toa minimum. The interlocking of the wires renders 


“ unstranding” impossible, and in th : 
WRIGHT .. e, and in the event of a wire breaking the ends cannot t 


WORKING. 


THE TRENTON IRON COMPANY, 


Works and Office at TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : 


COOPER, HEWITT & CoO., 17 Burling Slip. 


L 
NW SEZE than ropes of the old style of corresponding strength; NO TWIST IN 














Secccccce 
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NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED STEEL CEILING. 





SECTION 
Most DURABLE and DECORATIVE 


Best for Residences, Churches, Halls, Schools, 


Stores, etc. Made in many designs 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 





FOR 


ENGROSSING <a Ho. 36 


Soro sy STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 








SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,“°new some” 





H. §. NORTHROP, 43 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square, Room 34. 


Made by 
B AN a , ITT | N 6S The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, 0., 


From Architects’ Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 
any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 


Established 1 836. Capital, $1,000,000. 





Manufacturers. 


PLAIN oe ORNAMENTAL. 
v j R URT FI OORS THICK OR THIN OF FINEST WOODs, 
Can be laid over old or new floors. 
Write for New Design Cata.ogu: 
() THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD ¢ co., 














The Standard for High Quality 





Business Furniture 


Is guaranteed in style, quality and 
finish to suit the most exacting. 


IMustrated and descriptive catalogue, 108 pages--free. 


The Globe Com pany, 


42 Beaver St., New York. 

















CINCINNATI. 
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yoo he-Nulune 
BUSCH'S Pemeled 
ruggists. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Send for eee tllustrated colored booklets and other reading matier. 








Modern Maiden 


knows that it’s better in cooking & 
to use Cottolene instead of lard, 2 
because her mother, her cooking & 
school teacher and her own com-& 
mon sense agree that pure cotton-& 
seed oil and beef suet can’t trouble & 
anyone’s digestion. Get the genuine § 


COTTOLENE 


Sold everywhere in one, three, and five 

pound tins, with trade mark—s/éeer’s® 

head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Madeonly by? 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. = 
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NAIR? fi PINT OF FOOD Yang 


fan 
| | 
ar 


ary 


4 


Now a real Tonic is something il Mf 
to build you up, give you strength F 
—not fictitious strength—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can’t lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 
EGYPt! concentrated extract, the very es- AMERTOA 
sence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
Tonic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 

There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures, Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


PABST MALT EXTRAGT 


THE “BEST” TONIG 


6 LITTLE BOOKS avDReEss 
SENT FREE 


MENTION (HIS PUBLICATION Pabst- Milwaukee 


Observe the comparison between ancient and modern 
brewing shown on columns 
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a = ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 





fi 


I Am So Glad 
you didn’t forget a Jar of 
9 


Extract of BEEF. 


We're sure to want it wherever we go. It im- 
proves soup so much, and a cup of refreshing Bouillon 
can. be made from it, anywhere, in a minute. 


Send for our little book of ‘“‘Culinary Wrinkles’’—mailed free. Armour & Co., Chicago. 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF} 





























GRAGEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


a 


Wolter Roleih MEN AND WomEN 


pound so much enjoyment 4 he A 
Bin the tobacco he smoked ———— eee 
how supreme must be the 
< pleasure of the modern Th 8 b 
Pm smoker with a pipe of @ am ler 
the incomparable blend_ is the “edition de luxe’’ of Bicycles. 


ALE JIXTURE : 


Handsome catalogue at any of the 
A zoz. trial package - : « 


1,200 Rambler agencies 
-+ postpaid for 25 cents. GORMULLY & JEFFER co 
Y MFG. 
ARBURG BROS = 
BALTIMORE, MD. Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. SUCCESSOR. Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry England 




















Agreeable 


{A 
. . | at 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated © 
°° =e . t 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 


Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing } 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing tt. Permanently curing constipation 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physwians re- 4 
commend it. Millions” ¢ 
have found it invaluable. 4 ; 











Manufactured by ~ 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles, ) 


Wu. P, ATKIN, Paixter, New Yorx. 











WALTER BaKeR & Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
oP 


oS 


URE, HICH CRADE 


io LOCOGS ant Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


b | \nous TAAL 00 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations, Their delicious 


Absolutely Pure. = BREAKFAST COCOA 
A cream of tartar baking powder. | = ge A meetin va -_ 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— ee 
Latest United States Government Fooa SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Report. 


| ———— 
Royal Baking Powder Co, | WALTER BAKER & CO., 
106 Wall St., New York. | DORCHESTER, MASS. 











Fire and Burglar-Proot 


If you are thinking of buying . 
or exchanging a 


i APE... 


Mister Sate Co. SOAP 


305 Broadway, 
Cor. Duane St.. NEW YORK, | FE “A T. 
(Telephone, 1086 Franklin), T LO S 
Where can be seen their immense stock of 
New and Second-hand Safes. 


The detestable odors of many 
URS i hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
It will pay you to examine their tended to conceal the poor quality 
Patent Screw Door Bank Safe,| of the soap itself. The traveler 
The Best Burglar-Proof in the World. who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
All purchasers of the Mosler Patent Improved| his toilet and bath, will carry a 


Screw Door Bank Safe will be indemnified against ; : : : 
iat to eiantiete, afftaieieaiaeeiele piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 


Contractors to the United States and case. 
Mexican Gover: ments. 





Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Oin'ti. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL _PENS. 


; cnonma 


‘waHo pue SNGDhIVIE & 
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‘QWUe! See SL LITVIOWHOG 
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